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A PROPHECY 

Behold, a king shall reign in righteousness: and the eyes of them 
that see shall not be dim ; and the ears of them that hear shall 
hearken. The heart also of the rash shall understand knowledge, 
and the tongue of the stammerer shall be ready to speak plainly. 

The vile person shall be no more called liberal, nor the churl 
said to be bountiful. For the vile person will speak villany, and his 
heart will work iniquity, to practise hypocrisy, and to utter error 
against the Lord, to make empty the soul of the hungry ; and he will 
cause the drink of the thirsty to fail. Thine heart shall meditate 
terror. 

Until the Spirit shall be poured upon us from on high, for in that 
day every man shall cast away his idols of silver, and his idols of 
gold, which your own hands have made you for a sin. They also that 
erred in spirit shall come to understanding, and they that murmured 
shall learn doctrine. Thou shalt not see a fierce people ; a people 
of deeper speech than thou canst perceive ; of a stammering tongue 
that thou canst not understand. 

You shall have a song, as in the night, when a holy solemnity is 
kept ; and gladness of heart, as when one goeth with a pipe to come 
into the mountain of the Lord, to the mighty One of Israel. And 
the work of righteousness shall be peace ; and the effect of righteous- 
ness, quietness and assurance for ever. Thine eyes shall see the King 
in his beauty : they shall behold the land that is very far off. 

Isaiah. 
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FOREWORD 

by 

THE REV. ERIK ROUTLEY, D.PHIL. 
Minister of Augustine-Bristo Congregational Church, Edinburgh 

I CANNOT think that any words of mine can add to the 
value of this excellent book : but I am very happy to com- 
mend it to the reader. 

Any amount of material is now available in print about 
training choirs, and church musicians are free with their 
exhortations towards the improvement of musical taste in 
churches. That is well. It is necessary for a truth to be 
proclaimed many times, and it is preferable that it be 
proclaimed by many people, before the generality of our 
good church-folk will believe it worth considering. 

But perhaps there has been enough of that; perhaps we 
have enough textbooks on choirtraining and organ-playing 
and liturgies to last us a while. What is now necessary is 
a complementary form of literature which shall more ex- 
plicitly relate all this to the primary purposes of the 
Church, and to the categories in which theologians think 
and church-folk, in activities other than musical, do their 
work. 

Mr. ClealTs book is, I think, a contribution of major 
importance to that second form of literature. Up to now 
it has been the rule that the more Christianity is explicit 
in the pages of a musical or liturgical tract, the less courtesy 
is paid to the demands of good taste. The Christian, it 
has been assumed, must be less of a Christian if he is in 
any sense an artist, and the artist less of an artist if he is to 
be a Christian. So long as there is piety, aesthetic quality 
(in our field, musical quality) is secondary. 

Now, thank God, Mr. Cleall is a musician of impeccable 
taste and equally, as these pages show, a man of positive 
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and decisive Christian faith who does not think that that 
excuses him from taking trouble with his music. I may say 
that I personally have long looked for such an author, and 
that while Mr. Cleall's tract is of special usefulness in help- 
ing with the intractable problem of managing a mixed 
choir (upon which practical subject there is too little advice 
in the existing manuals), to this is added a genuine convic- 
tion honestly expressed which will go far towards the con- 
fusion of the theological philistines. 

I am sure that many will share my gratitude for this 
unusual, exacting and inspiriting book. 



PREFACE 

"PERSUASION is the only truly rational process", says 
Matthew Arnold. One may have all the choir-training 
methods under the sun, but be unable to persuade singers 
to accept them. Church choristers are much less open to 
persuasion than singers in secular choirs ; partly, because 
when a man joins the church he is apt to leave his intellect 
in the porch ; and, partly, because of the belief prevalent 
among church people that they are " only in the choir as 
church workers ", and that purely musical considerations 
are, in a way, profane. 

All choirs are to some extent powder-kegs of tempera- 
ment, with the master sitting more or less unhappily on 
the lid. Choirs which attempt to work up to some kind 
of standard musically are prone to the most peculiar 
and alarming developments of misunderstanding and bad 
feeling. It usually happens that the master and his singers 
take fright, and turn back to mediocrity. Only very occa- 
sionally is a master willing to play the part of the fairy-tale 
suitor, and present a face of steel to the pillar of fire which 
turns into an ogress, and thence into a ravening wolf, and 
thence into a serpent, till, admitting the suitor to be as 
stout-hearted as he should be, the evil things disappear, 
and in their place is perceived something of enchantment, 
which is immortal ; the soul's desire ; the Dayspring from 
on high. 

The view that I proclaim in these pages asks for recog- 
nition of the possibility that creative work through art, 
and faith itself, are different but equal forms of the life of 
religion. 

Many church musicians cannot begin to make anything 
that deserves to be called music : either off his own bat, 
or in submission to the demands of his congregation, the 
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minister issues instructions that confound music. I believe, 
with Sir Herbert Read, that (whether we have music or 
faith in mind), "These are only dry perfections unless they 
are moved by a spirit that is neither intelligence nor emotion, 
but the sustained power of reason ". By " reason ", Sir 
Herbert does not mean mere cerebration, but the conscious 
use of the full power of the mind. "I mean", he says,* 
" * the widest evidence of the senses, and of all processes 
and instincts developed in the history of man. It is the sum 
total of awareness, ordained and ordered to some specific 
end, or object of attention *. Such a quality is no innate 
instinct, but a conscious achievement. It is more than 
character, because it necessarily implies intelligence ; and 
it is more than personality, because it necessarily implies 
a realm of absolute ideals. A life of reason is more than 
a life of self-development, because it is also a life of self- 
devotion : of service to outer and autocratic abstractions." 

I should like these words to be borne in mind throughout 
the book as the level at which the musician should one day 
hope to work, and for which his present work must be con- 
sidered a preparation. 

It may be thought that I have quoted far too freely : it is 
a just criticism. I have quoted freely, though often from 
books and papers now out of print and unobtainable. The 
quotations come from many sources, and may start one or 
two choirmasters in the habit of noting in a private journal 
anything they come across in their daily reading that refers, 
however remotely, to the art of music. In this way, by 
quotation, the sympathies and imaginations of singers can 
be stirred through the invocation of a very different interest, 
whose structure is similar and pertinent to singing. Also, 
much that is here has been of service to me, but I have not 
completely assented to it : I quote, that you may know the 
source and content ; I quote, as often because I do not agree 

* English Prose Style (Bell). 
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wholeheartedly with the sentiment, though guided by it, as 
because I could not put it as well as the writer did. 

I should like to take this opportunity of thanking the 
Editor of Musical Opinion for his kind permission to re- 
produce matter from my column, The Master of the Choir ; 
and Mrs. Brian Lees for typing my manuscript. 

CHARLES CLEALL 
Hersham, 1960 
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CHAPTER I 

PRIESTHOOD AND PROPHECY 

One test must be applied to the use of the arts in worship. Is the 
motive that inspires their use the Glory of God? Or are they 
designed to attract a congregation? 

Music in Church, p. 1 

// the choirmaster's motives are pure and his ideals high, it is the 
duty of those who work with him to support and encourage, not to 
hamper and depress him. No doubt the clergy fear that protests 
may arise from the congregation if any changes are made. But 
the plan of giving people only what they like can never be a worthy 
policy in any church. 

An early Report on Church Music, now out of print 

Music is more akin to priesthood than to prophecy : at its 
conception, the artist is face to face with God rather than 
with man ; therein lies its secret and its danger. 

The scriptural basis of art in priesthood is to be found in 
Exodus 28 (verses 2-3, and 36-38) and 31 (verses 1-4) ; we 
may make a mosaic of these verses, to sum up the ethos of 
the religious artist: " I have filled them with the spirit of 
God, in wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, 
and in all manner of workmanship, to devise cunning works, 
for glory and for beauty, and grave on them, HOLINESS 
TO THE LORD". 

The scriptural basis of prophecy is to be found in I Corin- 
thians 14 (verses 2-3, 10-11, 18-19) ; in sum, it is, " In the 
church, I had rather speak five words to teach others, than 
ten thousand in an unknown tongue ". 

Music is an unknown tongue, in that the more glorious 
and beautiful it becomes, the more is it likely to become 
cunning, or subtle: what is "finely woven" is soon held 
by others to be "hard to grasp", and it is complained 
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of as "spoken to God, and not to men, in the spirit of 
mysteries ". 

St. Paul's warnings seem to be much more of priesthood 
than of prophecy ; probably, for two reasons : first, he sets 
charity above both ; secondly, he took it for granted (as did 
Jesus) that Christianity was come to fulfil, and not destroy, 
the law of priesthood. Charity, the love which is indifferent 
to value (as opposed to acquisitive love, which weighs and 
measures itself according to the worth of what it wants), 
was to grow from priestly law, which set store by exactitude, 
discrimination, and accuracy. He never imagined a religion 
without priesthood ; nor a charity indifferent to value in 
such a way as to assert that values do not exist : he would 
have proscribed it, one imagines, as he proscribed the vanity 
of sinning deliberately to give grace something to work on ; 
all rests on this conception of charity fulfilling the law, and 
not destroying it. Jesus foresaw it clearly enough, as we 
see from His words about the children of this world being 
wiser in their day than the children of light ; wiser, that is, 
if they see that values exist : not enlightened, in failing to see 
that behind values that are definite is value that is infinite ; 
they are " the figures of the true, the patterns of things in 
the heavens ". 

It is a fact that the early church was so rooted in priest- 
hood that, for forty years after the Ascension, Christians 
who could, worshipped in the Temple at Jerusalem,* as 
had our Lord Himself. 

The danger of prophecy is, that as it ceases to be hard to 
grasp, it may cease to be finely woven : in so far as it speaks 
to man, it may cease to speak to God, and fall into the spirit 
of triteness. Plainly, there are opposites to be reconciled : 
communication there must be ; " else, when thou shalt bless 

* " He was parted from them, and carried up into heaven : and 
they worshipped Him, and returned to Jerusalem with great joy ; 
and were continually in the Temple, praising and blessing God " : 
St. Luke's Gospel, Chapter 24: 51-3. 
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with the spirit, how shall the unlearned say Amen, seeing 
that he understandeth not what thou sayest ? " So much 
is widely conceded : what is not always agreed is, that what 
is communicated should be fine (in every sense : in intention, 
noble ; in terms of itself, admirable ; as a work of art, 
cunningly wrought ; as an exercise of intellect, accurate ; 
making delicate but important distinctions). It will not 
have an excess of organisation, for economy is the first law 
of beauty : it will be plain, in the sense that it is neither 
obvious nor obscure. 

It is necessary to urge this matter of distinctions : " The 
little more, how much it is ! The little less what worlds 
away I": if our music is ever to speak of the " hidden 
harmony of things, far below the common surface con- 
sciousness ". Discipleship and discipline both come from 
roots meaning " the principle of active separation " : that 
principle is shown also in discrimination artistically ; the 
choosing between ideas, techniques, music, and people ; 
setting on one side what makes for the desired end, and on 
the other what hinders it 

Some may feel that popular music is natural and sensible, 
and serious music less natural ; even perverse. Why can 
serious music not unfold as the rose? for that is the simp- 
licity of appeal with which we credit our favourite popular 
work. The answer is, of course, that there is no art that is 
natural as a rose is natural : the instinct to express oneself 
in art is natural, but art itself is always artificial, always 
founded on pretence, and always requires the participation 
of a pretending mind for its appreciation ; minds who are 
able, for instance, to pretend that lines on paper converging 
from left to right are receding from front to back. 

The means of art occur in nature, as lines converging 
from left to right occur in nature : but those means do not 
become the substance of art till they connote an idea other 
than their own ; in the example, the idea of perspective, 
from front to back. If the mind is uninformed, or unable 
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to participate in the artist's pretence, it will see nothing : the 
Arabs whom Lawrence of Arabia's friend showed their 
portraits refused to admit the possibility of portraiture, 
because their minds had never learnt to supply the missing 
dimension. 

Artistic appreciation is an act : it is more ; it is a series 
of related acts. Every act of the artist calls for an act from 
the appreciating mind. Lowery defines music as an activity 
of the mind : the appreciation of great music is indeed an 
activity " complex, far-reaching and sublime ". 

What is this act of appreciation? It is the philosopher's 
stone : it turns lead to gold : it turns sensation to vision. 
Like man, art is intended to go beyond itself in the service 
of an idea : it must suggest more than is there, and what it 
suggests is this idea, or vision. The act of appreciation is, 
primarily, the act of appropriation, in which we make the 
vision our own. Thus, art (like prophecy) is eventually a 
matter of communication : the difference is, that art begins 
with the intent to express, rather than impress. 

The significance of expression is described in Mark 7, 
verse 15 :" The things that come out of a man are the things 
that defile him " : we are not only defiled by the things which 
come out of us ; we can be uplifted and shown the gate of 
Heaven by them, for within us is the Kingdom of Heaven,* 
and it is this that the religious artist is concerned to show 
forth not, in the first instance, to others ; but because (for 
him) truth, like murder, will out. 

Popular art follows a hackneyed pattern of appreciation 
(what oft was thought, and oft better expressed). It is 
popular because the dullest minds are there before it : its 
acts are habitual ; they are part of the stale, faintly nauseat- 
ing aura of the old man that is in Adam, as opposed to 

* Modern theology suggests that by " the Kingdom of Heaven " is 
signified " the Christ " ; which makes more meaningful still Dorothy 
Sayers's comment, " All truth including the artist's truth is in 
Christ ". 
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the new man that is in Christ. As the dog returns to his 
vomit, so the old man returns to the surface of life ; he is 
supported in this assertion of the earthy and commonplace 
by popular art of every land. 

There is only one thing hymned by the old man: one 
current of vitality in his death-promised frame ; the triumph 
of the race over the individual, sex. Popular songs are 
sexual songs : they used to be disguised as love songs, but 
today the old man finds in them " the imaginary fulfilment 
and the real exacerbation of his most unavowable wishes ". 
The modern popular song is " pre-occupied with the anti- 
cipation or remembrance of the consummation of pre- or 
extra-marital love ". It is to this music: hot, trivial, un- 
bridled: that people inevitably turn when priestly law is 
absent, and discrimination blind. 

We read in Exodus 32 (verses 17-19, and 25-30), " When 
Joshua heard the noise of the people, he said to Moses, 
c There is a noise of war in the camp '. And Moses said, 
' It is not ; but the noise of them that sing do I hear '. And 
as soon as he drew near to the camp, and saw the calf and 
the dancing, Moses' anger waxed hot ; and when he saw 
that the people were naked (for Aaron had made them naked 
to their shame), Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and 
said, * Who is on the Lord's side? Let hitn come to me '. 
And all the sons of Levi gathered themselves to him : and 
he said to them, * Thus saith the Lord, Put every man his 
sword by his side, and slay every man his brother, and his 
companion, and his neighbour'. For Moses had said, 
* Consecrate yourselves '; and on the morrow, Moses said 
to the people, * Ye have sinned a great sin ' ". 

The consecration desired by Moses was profaned by 
Aaron: is it absurd to suggest that three thousand men 
went to perdition then because Aaron forgot his priesthood, 
forgot that values exist and gave his congregation the music 
that they knew they liked? 

Absurd or not, it seems today as if priest, prophet and 
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people are leagued to resist the completion of a consecration 
that each in part accepts. Priesthood accepts that values 
exist and must be served, but is inclined to omit interpreta- 
tion, so that people are not edified, consoled or comforted : it 
is imaginative and accurate, but unloving. Prophecy accepts 
the duty of interpretation, but is inclined to forget values, 
so that it attempts to edify, to console and comfort with 
material that is intrinsically unedifying, lowering, weak and 
restless. The people hunger for righteousness, but their 
taste is depraved*; musically, they hanker after the old, 
familiar songs that confirm the old man in his worldliness. 
They hate the new song, the unfamiliar, because they are 
not yet new men in Christ. 

The real love of the old man is calf-love: he hymns 
perpetual adolescence, invincibly immature, unshakably 
profane: when it comes to music, he "knows what he 
likes "; and what he likes is music for dancing, which calls 
for acts of the body rather than acts of the mind ; whose 
vision is of nakedness, if it envisages anything. 

The priest presents the new song, but leaves it to the 
people to bridge the gap between themselves and it ; often, 
they cannot: they remain unconvinced, unjudged, and fall 
not on their faces to worship God. The prophet tries to 
disinfect the old songs with new words: if he lacks dis- 
crimination (as so many prophets do), he thinks the Devil's 
are the best tunes, and seeks to use them, for his people 
know they like them ; neither he nor his people has a spoon 
long enough. Art expresses : the Devil's tunes draw from 
within us the Devil's vices into action ; be the words never 
so holy, their lip-service is undone (and the heart of the 
singer defiled) by music which expresses in terms of itself 
the sloth and greed and selfishness of the world. 

* Has He no form nor comeliness? Is there no beauty, that we 
should desire Him? Of course, there is ; but it is the beauty of 
holiness, for which man has no taste by nature : it is an acquired 
taste, and that by a long and laborious process. 
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Few things are more damning than a hearty sing (that is, 
singing in which a vigorous use of the body is not accom- 
panied by an equally vigorous use of the mind) : the Egyp- 
tian abbot, Pambo (c. 317-367), asked pertinently, " What 
repentance can there be in a monk who, in church or in his 
cell, lifts up his voice like a bull ? " 

Few things are more uplifting than true singing, where 
Skill goes before Will, and Right before Might ; where the 
recollected, dedicated mind uses its knowledge and experi- 
ence to direct the full power of a trained physique in 
the pattern of music written for glory and for beauty, on 
which is graven, HOLINESS TO THE LORD, chosen for 
its capacity to impress the hearer with a vision of the life 
and light and joy to be found in the presence of the Lord. 

Such singing is more likely to be found in churches of 
the priestly rather than the prophetic tradition ; indeed, is 
found in many of the cathedrals and churches of our land: 
it could be much more widely found, if churches of the 
priestly tradition would go beyond their tradition into the 
concern of prophecy, to preach and expound in their choice 
of music the mysteries of God ; and if churches of the pro- 
phetic tradition would go beyond their tradition into the 
sanctity and sanity of priesthood, to choose their five musical 
words to express a revelation and an impulse flowing from 
the Holy Spirit rather than to please a congregation. This 
is, indeed, to be true to their own antecedents, " for prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man, but holy men spake 
as they were moved by the holy ghost " but the old time 
was the priestly time! 

The choirmaster must be both priest and prophet, holding 
a balance between the two in the life of his church. In any 
church, but especially those of the prophetic tradition, he 
will be surrounded by prophets (it is the human thing to be 
a prophet, for which strong convictions, a desire to evan- 
gelise, and a gregarious instinct are generally enough: few 
members of the ordinary church are sufficiently skilled in 
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any direction to uphold esoteric values in priesthood) : since 
his art is by nature priestly, if he is true to it, and keeps his 
art true to itself and to the church, the balance will be pre- 
served probably only by a resolute hold on priestly values. 
Even so, he cannot allow the prophetic initiative musically 
to pass to others : he must not be a mere censor, vetoing 
the requests of others ; he must be a husbandman, and his 
work will best bear fruit if he compiles a record of methods, 
of books, and of works which exemplify artistic truths while 
charming (like Orpheus) with supernatural grace. So shall 
the Word be made flesh and dwell among us. 

It is customary to equate a congregation and an audience : 
the equation is inexact, and unsound. It is best, musically, 
to look on the congregation as a second, larger, choir ; an 
assembly of creators, of active participants. 

In churches of the prophetic tradition, the choir will 
flourish best if the congregation is encouraged to make 
music : for instance, at Wesley's Chapel, City Road, in 1951 
under the ministry of The Rev. Ronald V. Spivey, M.A., 
D.D., Easter was celebrated by performances of Handel's 
Passion from the choir, and of two choruses from Messiah 
(in four parts) from the congregation (prepared at eight 
rehearsals after successive Sunday evening services). In 
this way, the congregation can be acquainted with rudiments, 
notation, style and repertoire ; they begin to hear and 
evaluate the choir's work with a seriousness and enthusiasm 
characteristic of " doers, and not hearers only ". 

The bad blood, that is so unhappy a feature of churches 
where choir or congregation is constantly attempting to 
exalt itself and down the other, disappears : each becomes 
appreciative of the other's function ; the choir's, to present 
fine, cunning work ; the congregation's, to present broad, 
massive work on a scale otherwise impracticable. In Scot- 
land, some congregations are provided with anthem books, 
and prepare and sing anthems themselves. 

Past ages were much stricter in the matter than we are 
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today. It gives one a jolt to read the pronouncement of the 
Methodist Conference of 1796 : " Let the woman constantly 
sing their parts alone. Let no man sing with them unless 
he understands the notes, and sings the bass as it is pricked 
down in the book " ; this, mark you, not of choirs but of 
congregations. 

The important point is, that the congregation should be 
making music : the fine, the priestly art. If the choirmaster 
will lead them, they may well rise to its fineness, and love 
it for itself wherever they find it ; as they gain skill, they 
begin to think of offering for the choir, and become (as they 
ought) a source of new members. 

The method is that of congregational music meetings ; 
say, for half an hour after evening service once a month or 
more. Given something old to improve, something new to 
learn, and something familiar to enjoy, in that order, con- 
siderable progress may be made. 

Ministers and choirmasters will work in greatest harmony 
and righteousness if each owns and studies Music in Church 
(The Church Information Board, 5s.): this book is the 
report of a committee convened in 1948 by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York. Though it represents the official 
musical policy only of the Established Church, it outlines 
a coherent and admirable approach to sacred music in 
terms of English life, language, thought and feeling, and is 
as such of great value to us all, particularly in view of the 
care and restraint with which it is worded. 

Other ways of gaining a sound knowledge of church music 
(complementary, not supplementary, to this invaluable 
report) are study of the List of Recommended Music pub- 
lished by the Royal School of Church Music, and of The 
Church Anthem Book published by Oxford University Press 
at 16s. 6d. It is well worth a guinea a year to belong to 
the R.S.C.M. as a Subscribing Member, for it offers every 
facility for the development of taste and skill, including an 
excellent quarterly journal. 
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The field of church music is enormous, and needs a library 
to do it justice : it is covered best by the reader in what he 
learns of truth and falsehood as he applies the suggestions 
of others in practical experience. Probably, no man has 
the Gospel : that lies in life itself, and must be sought there. 

// the ministration of death, written and engraven in 
stones, was glorious ; so that the children of Israel could 
not stedfastly behold the face of Moses for the glory of his 
countenance; shall not the ministration of the spirit be 
rather glorious, written not in tables of stone, but in fleshy 
tables of the heart? 

But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they are foolishness to him: neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 

St. Paul 
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CHAPTER II 

SPEECH 

// is no uncommon experience for a man with a pleasant, natural 
speaking voice to use a forced and artificial voice, popularly described 
as the " clerical voice ", when he finds himself in a large church. 

Music in Church, p. 48 

// is not the rhythm but the meaning of the words that demands 
this delicacy of execution. To aim at such niceties is a very attrac- 
tive task ; and the very practising of such things becomes in itself 
an act of devotion. 

An early Report on Church Music, now out of print 

"WHO knows how to speak and breathe, knows how to 
sing ", says Pachiarotti. His words are a good foundation 
for the training of a church choir 

" Who knows how to speak ..." Who knows how to 
speak? Do you? Few do. The study of speech is the 
longest part of a musician's work. From the beginning of 
our studies, great and perfect music has been held before 
us as the ideal. Great and perfect speech not only has not 
been held before us, but it is difficult to say where we could 
hear it, or how we could recognise it for what it was. 

Speech is so individual, and betrays so much of the 
uniqueness of the speaker, that to model oneself on a 
speaker is sometimes to acquire the slight defects in spite 
of which his speech is good without acquiring his qualities. 
For this reason, I say that probably the only way to a know- 
ledge of speech is by frequent listening to, and analysis of, 
the speech of many different men, with wide reading and 
much thought. 

The first step, and the hardest to take, is to master the 
elements of English, so that we can remember its constituent 
sounds, can classify them, and can transcribe them into a 
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clear phonetic notation. It is useful to approach language 
from different angles, so I propose to set these elements out 
in a way that I have not seen or used before, so that my 
observations can be checked by other viewpoints, or my 
own viewpoint differently described. Here, then, is a choir- 
master's alphabet. 

A Vowel letter, used to denote phonetically the long 
vowels AH, AY and AW, of which AH and AW are 
single sounds and AY a natural double sound, and the 
short vowel a as in nar. 

B One of two consonants made in the same way, by 
exploding the breath through closed lips. B is the 
voiced consonant: p is the equivalent whispered con- 
sonant. 
C Not a sound in its own right, but a sign for the sounds 

5 or K. 

D One of two consonants made in the same way, by 
exploding the breath through a barrier created by 
contact of the tongue and hard palate (or bony roof 
of the mouth just above the top teeth). D is the voiced 
sound: T is the whispered sound. 

E Vowel letter, used to denote phonetically the long 
vowels ER and EE, both single sounds, and the short 
vowel e as in per. 

F One of two consonants made in the same way, by 
raising the lower lip to touch and jut out from the 
top teeth, and forcing the breath into audible friction 
against it. F is the whispered sound: v is the equiva- 
lent voiced sound. 

G One of two consonants made in the same way, by 
exploding the breath through a barrier created by 
contact of the middle of the tongue and the soft palate 
(or roof of the mouth about two and a half inches 
behind the top teeth). G is the voiced sound: K is 
the equivalent whispered sound. 
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H The only whispered consonant to have no voiced equi- 
valent; made by friction of the breath through the 
vocal chords. 

7 Vowel letter used to denote the long vowel I (a natural 
double sound and the only vowel to require a smiling 
position of the lips) and the short vowel i as in PIT. i is 
also evoked by the letter Y, usually at the ends of words. 

J One of two double consonants made in the same way. 
The voiced pair are D followed by ZH (as in LEISURE) : 
the whispered pair are T followed by SH. The voiced 
pair D'ZH are usually spelt with the letters DG or j; and 
the whispered pair T'Sff, with the letters Off or TCH. 

K See G. 

L A continuous movement of voiced breath past the 
tongue tip in the position for D: a consonant. Only 
at the beginning of words is L made like that; L at the 
end of a word sounds farther back, in the position 
known as " retracted ". American pronunciation 
usually begins words with retracted L. 

M One of three sounds to pass through the nose, the way 
through the mouth being blocked in this instance by 
the lips' closure. Voiced consonant. 

N Another of the nasal consonants; like M and L, a 
continuous voiced sound: mouth shut off by tongue 
in D position. The third nasal consonant, also voiced 
and continuous, is NO, as in .H&NG; mouth shut off 
by tongue against soft palate, very slightly farther back 
than for G. 

O Vowel letter, used to denote phonetically the long 
vowels oo and OH (OH being a natural double sound) 
and the short vowels oo, as in COOK, and o, as in COT. 

P See B. 

Q Not a sound in its own right; sounding K, or (in 

conjunction with u) KW. 

R One of three letters evoking either a vowel or a voiced 
consonant, or occasionally (if followed by a word 
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beginning with a vowel) both. Like L, R is said by 
Americans with the tongue drawn back (retracted) ; 
unlike L, which is retracted at the ends of words, 
retracted R is never used in English speech. As a 
consonant, R is sounded by a flick of the tongue tip, 
comparable to a flick of the finger and thumb. A 
continuous oscillation of the tongue tip, called "rolling 
R", can be used for special effect. As the sign for a 
vowel, R evokes u (CUP): it does so at the ends of 
POOR (POO"), EAR (*'") and AIR (e"). 

S One of two consonants made in the same way: a con- 
tinuous audible friction of the breath against a near- 
junction of the tongue tip and teeth, s is the whispered 
sound: z is the voiced sound. If the teeth are not 
close together, the tongue may protrude, which sounds 
Tff, and (when sounded for s) constitutes a lisp. 

T See D. 

U Vowel letter, used to denote phonetically the short 
vowel u (CUP). 

V See P. 

W The second of three letters evoking either a vowel or 
a voiced consonant, or occasionally both. As a con- 
sonant, it is made by stopping the breath at the lips, 
which purse more closely than they would for oo. 
As a sign for a vowel, it evokes oo at the end of NOW 
(AH 00 ), and oo as the chief sound in DEW (D'OO). 

X Not a sound in its own right, but a sign for the double 
consonants KS (as in Tax) or (after the letter E, very 
often) GZ (EXIST: EXAMINE: EXHAUSTED). 

Y The third letter evoking either a vowel or a voiced 
consonant, or occasionally both. As a consonant, it 
is made by stopping the breath at the root of the tongue, 
which broadens more than it would for i till it blocks 
the mouth. As a sign for a vowel, it evokes f, both 
as a syllabic vowel (HOLY) and the tiny sound in the 
dipthong in BOY (SAW*). 
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Z See s. 

The alphabet gives us fourteen vowel elements, and 
twenty-four consonants. Eight vowels are said to be long, 
and six short: oo oo OH AW o AH u ER a e AY i i BE; 
the short vowels are italic letters, and the long are capitals. 
Of the twenty-four consonants, sixteen are paired off into 
voiced and whispered equivalents: B:P o.-r v:^ G-.K 
J'.CH z&:SH TH.-.TH z-.s. The two TH'S have not been 
mentioned before: they are found in THIS and THICK. 
Of the remaining eight consonants, seven are voiced : L M 
N NG R w Y. H is the only whispered consonant without 
a voiced equivalent. Therefore, fifteen consonants can be 
sung on a pitched note, though they will not last long : the 
continuous consonants VZHTHZLMNNG will last longer 
than the explodents B D a 

The pitch of a consonant is decided by its place in a 
syllable ; it will take the pitch of the vowel it joins. Both w 
and voiced TH will take the pitch of the vowel in W/TH. 
w will take the pitch of the vowel e, and voiced TH will take 
the pitch of what appears to be the vowel u, in WEATHER. 
Common sense is a fairly safe guide. Few singers use con- 
sonants loud enough to be distinguished as pitched notes: 
most voiced consonants could with advantage be much 
louder. Even the whispered consonants can in fact be 
sounded an octave or two above the sung note, though 
this is something of a refinement of singing. There is no 
constituent of the English language which cannot be turned 
to music. 

The fourteen vowel elements are by no means the only 
vowel sounds. Unstressed syllables do not use them, but 
obscure versions of them that are quite distinctive to 
hear, but very difficult to note down. The Oxford English 
Dictionary sets down some twenty-three obscure vowels, all 
linked to but distinguishable from the fourteen elements. 
The unstressed syllables of the following words contain 
obscure vowels: ALONE, AGAIN, EVER, HONOUR, SILENCE, 
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MODERN, MOUNTAINOUS, COMPANY, SECRETARY, INTEREST. 

No justice can be done to these vowels by noting them 
as if they were to be found among the fourteen elements : 
it is important to good speech that they should not sound 
as if they were. Sometimes, an apostrophe gets near the 
mark, as in MO-D'N; SI-L'NCE; se-CR'r-eRz; MOUN-r'N-'s. 

The subject of obscure vowels is complicated, and there 
are no short cuts to it. A prolonged and careful study of 
The Key to Pronunciation in The Oxford English Dictionary 
is revealing. 

The whole conception of a syllable needs revision. Most 
people would say that HOSTS and ACT were one syllable 
each : but reflection on the definition, " A syllable is a sound 
or group of sounds made by a single effort of articulation ", 
suggests that-ffO-s'-r's and a-K'-T* need three such efforts 
if they are to be perfectly clear, though only one employs 
the voice ; and that that would make them by definition 
words of three syllables. 

Using the word syllable in that strict sense, we may say 
that cultivated speech will deliver syllables at an even pace, 
chronologically the same length apart. No syllable will be 
squashed flat, though key-syllables (on which the sense of the 
phrase depends) may be drawn out slightly. Further, the 
cultivated speaker will not obtrude his care in articulation. 
A common fault is the delivery of obscure syllables as if 
they ought by rights to be elementary: RoT-rew; MO- 
DERN; e-VER; GOS-PCL. This is wrong. Also, it is 
usual in these days to sound constituents that should be 
silent (one says " should " by virtue of the authority of The 
Oxford English Dictionary) : we hear OF-T'N instead of OJF'N ; 
and FOREJ3EAD instead of FO-RSD; W-GAYN instead of MG-^N; 
and MOUNr-AYN instead of MOUN-T'N. 

The tendency of cultivated speech is to obscure short 
vowels in unstressed syllables, and to shorten long vowels, 
in those syllables: we should say something nearer ffi- 

LEAD-TH Mi BZ-SIDE THE STlLL WAW-T'Z than HEE LEADeTH 
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MEE. In these ways, we should tend to clarity, good 
rhythm, simplicity and unafiectedness of speech, and our 
sung words would be equally pleasing. 

Thoughtful distinctions have to be made here : the release 
of breath for r in LITTLE takes place without the tongue 
tip moving, because it stays for L. That obscures the r, 
which is sounded as a new and almost un-notable consonant 
We ought to do it like that, for to say LIT- TUL is to pervert 
the balance of the word, and sound fussy and inelegant. 
The same principle, however, does not hold for ROTTEN, 
where the r will release its breath through the nose unless 
we say it as Ror'N, using an obscure vowel passing through 
the mouth. 

Another distinction, to illustrate the kind of thing we 
must look for : where a word ending with R is followed by 
a vowel, we should run the two together, and sound the R, 
for there need be no doubt in the listener's mind as to where 
the R belongs. FEAR OF is an example. We should not 
interpolate an R which is not there, however: LAW OF is 
sometimes heard with an R between, and it will not do. 
What are we to do with LAW OF? If we do not hear 
an R between, we hear a grunt. The fact is, it is not an 
expression that is easily spoken ; better for the writer not 
to write it, if he can avoid it ; but if he must have it, we 
must hear nothing between the words, and if need be we 
must pause imperceptibly, and melt into the OF with no 
impact not easily done ! 

Diphthongs are not always sounded as they should be. 
There are three natural diphthongs, which I will print with 
their tiny elements in miniature: AY i* OH. There are six 
diphthongs created by spelling: AW* (BOY) AH (NOW) f tt 
(EAR) e u (AIR) oo u (POOR) and f oo (DEW). There are 
four triphthongs created by spelling ; the fourth is seldom 
met in English speech : they are in general a junction of 
diphthongs, of which one has had to forgo an element: 
AHM (OUR) i*w (IRE) i oo u (PURE) AW'W (SOYA). Here, 
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there must be a holding back of the normal even pace 
of syllables, for the main sound of diphthongs and triph- 
thongs will have something near normal length, and the 
lesser sounds will have just such length as makes them 
audible : one sings, in short, only on the main sound, and 
the lesser sounds come out as the mouth changes position 
from one main sound to another. 

A word about a consideration that has been hinted at in 
mentioning ACT and HOSTS: the nerve of a singing note 
is the vowel. OH is a word which is all vowel ; GO has a 
consonant to sound as well, so the vowel cannot be quite as 
long. GOT has two consonants, so the vowel will be very 
slightly shorter ; GREAT has three consonants, so the 
vowel will be shorter still ; GRANT has four consonants, 
so the vowel will be still shorter ; GRIND has four con- 
sonants, and two vowels, of which the main vowel will have 
still less time; GRIST has four consonants, of which the s 
and T each take as much space as can be allowed to the 
vowel, so that the vowel will be a little less than one-third 
the length of the singing note. In other words, vowel length 
must be engineered, by a nice consideration of the number 
of sounds to be packed into the singing note, and the pace 
at which they will all be audible. 

The vowel elements can be examined more closely, to show 
why they were put in the order oo oo OH AW o AH u ER 
a e AY i i EE. Whisper them in that order and you may 
hear a rising scale, because of the diminishing air space in 
the mouth. We begin the series with a cavern in the mouth 
behind a small lip aperture : vowel by vowel, the lips open ; 
by AH, they are fully open, and from that point they stay 
open. From that point, the tongue (which has lain flat) 
begins to rise at the back for each succeeding vowel. Now 
we can see how easy it is for i to set the tongue high enough 
to interfere with the breath, which creates the consonant Y, 
and for the lips to narrow their aperture to interfere with 
the breath, which creates the consonant w. 
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We may say that there are five lip vowels in which the 
tongue is not used ; AH, which uses neither tongue nor lips, 
but merely requires both out of the way ; and eight tongue 
vowels which (with one exception) do not use the lips. I 
is the tongue vowel needing smiling lips: EE should not 
permit the lips to smile. Other than for i, the lips should 
not part from side to side, but from top to bottom. 

These ideas must be in the minds of your choir: till 
they are, there can be no unanimity of pronunciation, and 
hence no unanimity of tone ; there cannot be intelligibility ; 
there cannot even be rhythm, for vowels that are not well 
founded urge the singer to conclude them: he cannot 
sustain them ; they will not sound : and he cannot alter 
them. 

It is worth learning, and teaching your choir, the inter- 
national phonetic symbols for TH -.TH J-.CH ZH.-.SH and 
NG. You will find a number of words whose pronunciation 
is debated by your singers, and they and you need to know 
how to interpret dictionary transcriptions in phonetics. 
Moreover, you will find that your choir use subtle shades 
of vowelling according to the spelling of one vowel or 
another: I would never spell AW as OR, because my ex- 
perience is that OR evokes an inferior choral sound. Only 
constant experiment, telling your choir to note this spelling 
or that in the margin, and listening to the result, will show 
you which letters to employ for the fourteen elements, or 
primary sounds. The international phonetic symbols are 
to be found in The Key to Pronunciation of The Oxford 
English Dictionary, and in The Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary (new, 5 5s. a copy ; second-hand, anything from 
50s. for two volumes in good repair). 

The re-shaping of speech is not easy. The essence of 
personality is manifest in speech to a remarkable degree: 
as the years go by, we change in outlook, in appearance, 
in ability, in weight, in health ; in handwriting, even : but 
in speech, we may change not at all. 
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To suggest alterations in somebody's speech, or pronun- 
ciation, is to make him feel vulnerable ; he may feel deeply 
embarrassed : if we are not careful, he will feel attacked, 
insecure and uncertain. It is one thing to point out how 
someone should say a word ; it is quite another for that 
person to acquire the knack of doing it. Speech-training, 
or the moulding of pronunciation, can be a cause of dis- 
content and friction in a choir if it is done solely in an 
imitative style, because the singer thinks your attitude to 
be, " I say that word is wrong because it is not the way in 
which / pronounce it ; do as I do, and you will be right ". 
It is better to train singers through face-pulling, so that 
they can hear and feel the difference in timbre at once, and 
through phonetic spelling, so that speech becomes a con- 
con of the mind rather than the emotions or the imitative 
faculty. Thrown back to the dictionary, the singer will find 
it harder to resent the new way ; thrown back to The Oxford 
Dictionary, there is hardly a book he can quote as a rival 
authority. Be prepared for the dictionary to find you 
wrong : it often has me. 

Pray for me, that utterance may be given me, that I may 
open my mouth boldly, to make known the wisdom of God 
in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained 
before the world to our glory ; that therein I may speak 
boldly, as I ought to speak. 

St. Paul 
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CHAPTER III 

BREATH AND OTHER MATTERS 

The circumstances of our times are hard, even harsh ; they call 
for a certain austerity in the presentation of religion. 

Music in Church, p. 39 

Comparison is often made between the technical efficiency of a 
village choral society and the church choir ; and the conclusion is 
obvious that there is a distinct loss to the latter from its lack of 
individual criticism. 

We have reached a stage 'where the great need is not so much to 
know what to do, as how to do it. 

An early Report on Church Music, now out of print 

BREATH is the mystery of singing. There are two actions 
of the breath : it is the fuel of the voice, and it is a gauge of 
the voice. 

I do not propose to analyse the action of the breath as fuel; 
Charles Kennedy Scott has done that so well in Chapter 1, 
100 pages long, of his book, The Fundamentals of Singing 
(Cassell, 42s.), that there hardly remains anything to be said. 
I propose to outline what you and your singers can do to 
gain greater control of the breath, and greater control of 
the voice. 

First, a brief picture of the situation. The lungs are pear- 
shaped, the pear sitting upright, narrow end and stalk being 
chest and throat. The narrow end is beyond control ; it is 
unget-at-able behind the top ribs. The great end is fully 
controllable, sitting on what can be thought of as similar to 
a rubber swimming ring. The swimming ring, the muscular 
floor of the lungs, is the diaphragm. A spasm of the dia- 
phragm sucks in air through the throat, and we hear it as 
hiccups : you see the intimate connection between the dia- 
phragm and the breath. If you have been a boxer you see 
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it more clearly still, for a blow to the solar plexus paralyses 
the diaphragm : the boxer lies, breathless, unable to breathe. 

The larynx must sink to the breath, and the breath rise 
to the larynx, and the two fuse, if the voice is to be effective. 
The larynx cannot sink if the collar is not loose. The breath 
cannot rise if the shoulders are not back and down. 

Control of the breath is tiring, for it involves muscular 
effort of two kinds : it involves considerable muscular effort 
in setting the shoulders back and down, and in keeping 
them there. When you stand to sing, set the shoulders into 
position : do not move their position till you sit again. If 
you do that, no one will see you breathe, or hear you breathe. 
Your breath will last longer, and your voice will sound 
richer and better focused. 

That is a strenuous act, for the shoulders will ache and 
fight for relaxation ; you must gainsay them and forgo it. 
The second muscular effort is equally active ; it lies with 
your face and with your waist. You must work with both : 
you must make both ache with the strenuousness of your 
movement. 

The action of your waist is to pull itself in and up: the 
instruction of the U.S. Marines, " Suck up your gut ", ex- 
presses the thing clearly. That action presses the breath 
up to the top ribs, compressing the breath, and meeting the 
pressure of the vocal chords on high notes, to create a sound 
that is a shout in excelsis. " A shout ", says Kennedy Scott, 
" always results from insufficient tension round the lungs." 
Plainly, you cannot squash the lungs in from the top or the 
sides, because you have a bony box there that is well nigh 
immovable. You can squash them up from below, so that 
they end by being squeezed in from all directions. Waist 
squeezing is for your upper notes, and can be relaxed for 
quiet sound, or for low notes. It is necessary because the 
pressure of the chords is four times as great for high Doh 
as for low, and nine times as great for the Doh above high 
Doh. You do not necessarily use four to nine times as 
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much breath : you use four to nine times as great a pressure 
of breath. It is both possible and good to economise in the 
emission of breath, and one way to do this is to aim for the 
hardest, smallest sound you can from high notes. 

The action of the face is a neglected side of singing. Face- 
pulling is the secret of vocal colour. Shy people cannot do 
it: respectable people will not do it: professional people 
prefer not to do it : sensible people see no point in it. And 
yet it is the secret of the whole business. 

Ernest Newman has a word for us here* : " Singing is what 
might be called a wholetime job for any human face. You 
can convince yourself of this by watching the Italian singers 
in a Rossini opera. In the recitatives, some of them display 
considerable gifts as actors ; their movements and gestures 
are varied and expressive, and their faces reflect the mean- 
ing of what they are saying. The moment they break into 
an aria, however, they become just singing-machines, with 
faces like putty, and with no resource in the way of gesture 
but a few conventional motions of the arms. The man is 
no longer an actor : he is merely a mouth emitting sounds." 

We have five lip vowels: we have AH: we have eight 
tongue vowels. English people of the upper classes use the 
tongue for lip vowels, and cause Dr. Seth Bingham to say 
quite wrongly that the English vowel OH is the compound 
e-OH. The tongue should not be used in OH at all, and the 
few who use it are laughed at by the rest. English people 
of the lower classes use the lips for tongue vowels, and smile 
for EE and f : the result is Ho-lee, ho-lee, ho-lee, Lord God 
Almigh-tee, which repels. 

No one speaks perfectly without taking thought, and 

without some time in the study of words. That study should 

be done from The Oxford Dictionary, infinitely the greatest 

work of its kind in the world ; it should not be done with 

elocution teachers. If you must go to a person, go to a 

Licentiate of the College of Speech Therapists, and make 

* From the World of Music (Calder, 21s.). 
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a thorough study of W. A. Aikin's The Voice (Longmans, 
15s.) before you go, so that the therapist can work through 
your understanding. 

THE BREATH NOTES 

If you whisper the vowel elements oo oo OH AW o AH 
u ER a e AY i i EE, it is possible that you will hear a rising 
scale. If your speech is standard English (which is as un- 
usual as normal eyesight), you certainly will. If you do 
not, practise till you get the rising scale. 

Now, by means of face-pulling, that whole scale as it 
stands can be jacked up a note or two, or set down a note 
or two. Such change of whispered pitch changes the tone, 
and can confer unusual control of tone. 

I have tried to avoid technical terms, because it is too easy 
to learn impressive technical words and employ them to 
the greater glory of choirmasters with no change whatever 
in the sound of a choir. Even so, this raising and lowering 
of whispered pitch is so important that I think we must give 
it a technical name : I call it simply the " breath note " of 
a vowel. Whisper the vowel series, and you hear (if your 
pronunciation is good) the full range of breath notes in a 
rising scale covering roughly a twelfth. Greater accuracy 
than that is probably a waste of time : no vowel will give a 
breath note more than a tone above the vowel on its left, or 
below the vowel on its right. That is probably as accurate 
as one needs to be. 

It is interesting to read other writers on the breath notes. 
Only Scott seems to have realised their possibilities, and 
even he goes no further than a hint (see pp. 344^348 in 
The Fundamentals of Singing). Most writers cannot get 
past the fact that the breath notes exist : they conceive the 
breath notes as objective ; fixed in pitch. The whole point 
of them is, that they are not fixed in pitch ; they have one 
pitch when you have your mouth one way, and quite another 
pitch when you put your mouth another way. 
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Let me give you three mottos to be memorised by your 
singers. The first two mottos show the way the breath is 
controlled. 

Chest out: Breath in. 

Waist in : Breath out 

As long as the chest is out lifted, stuck out the body will 
tend to conserve breath, to draw it in ; there will never be 
bother getting adequate breath. That position is fatiguing, 
and disagreeable to hold for long. It must be held for long. 
It must be held all the while the singer is on the job. You 
will find that singers generally fail to perceive the great 
physical labour inseparable from singing: they will not 
work with their bodies. You must insist that they do. You 
must insist that they bring all the physical force to bear 
that is in them to bring. 

I have said that Chest out and its concomitant Breath in is 
an instruction for constant obedience : no singer may relax 
from it. Waist in : Breath out may be reserved for active 
singing, by which I mean loud and quick singing, where 
uncommonly strenuous sound is called for. Runs need it, 
and so do high notes that are to be loud. 

The third motto is this : Your mouth is a -funnel. Now 
we are back to the breath notes. Your mouth is a funnel, 
with an opening at the throat and an opening at the lips. 
The funnel is different at each end: whichever end you 
decide to open will cause the other end to narrow. When 
your mouth is relaxed, there is no true funnel, because both 
ends are slack. That will not do for singing. One end of 
the funnel must be wide open ; otherwise, the sound will 
have no focus, no core. It is a long task to train singers in 
the use of the funnel. 

The mouth exaggerates. If you bite your tongue, it pro- 
claims that you have truncated it. If you suck a sweet, it 
insists that your mouth is filled with an object two inches 
across. There are so many nerves in the mouth that it 
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continually over-estimates measurements. For this reason, 
it is a problem to teach singers to open the mouth 
adequately. 

The search for consciousness is two-fold : an awareness 
of our own inward sensation, and an accurate mental picture 
of our outward aspect. A mirror is important to the singer, 
so that he can learn slowly but surely that what feels to him 
a wide mouth opening is in fact nowhere near as wide as it 
feels. Eventually, he may learn which sensation goes with 
which opening. Then you have to persuade him to use the 
right opening. 

The mouth cannot stay open while singing words : the 
lips and teeth are shifting their position all the time. Only 
during a vowel are they open, and only during a stressed 
vowel (that is, a vowel in an accented syllable) are they 
fully open. How open is fully open? The answer is, two 
fingers' width. Mark the accented syllables in your copy ; 
sing the music in slow motion, and insert two fingers to 
ensure that the teeth are parted as much as they should be 
for those syllables. The Gaelic word giobhan means beak, 
and the imaginative picture of the gaping beak of a hungry 
young bird is a help to the mouth opening called for from 
time to time. That Gaelic word has given us what is now 
regarded as a vulgarism : vulgar or not, it says what I want 
said ; so I often request of my singers, " Open your gob ". 

What of the other end of the funnel? Opening the mouth 
at the throat orifice is possible through yawning. If you 
learn to yawn ostentatiously, and do so at rehearsal in the 
line of duty, your singers will find the yawn infectious. 
They should learn to yawn at will. For lip vowels, the throat 
must yawn open. For all vowels, it can yawn. 

Now we can discuss the use of the funnel. Whatever 
one end does, the other will do the opposite : that is why 
we refer to the mouth as a funnel. What I call' a bite-the- 
apple face puts the big end of the funnel at the lips : at its 
most strenuous, that face looks as if we were attempting to 
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disgorge a fishbone, or as if we were sicking up the voice. 
A bite-the-apple face raises the breath note of vowels, and 
a disgorging face raises it to its highest possible pitch. The 
throat narrows, and causes the sound to focus into a hard 
metallic tone. A yawn puts the big end of the funnel at the 
throat, and lowers the breath note of vowels : a yawn sup- 
pressed at the lips lowers it to its lowest possible pitch, and 
gives the sound its greatest amplitude and mellow richness. 

What kind of tone is to be regarded as suitable for general 
use? That is arguable. My own feeling, for what it is 
worth, is that singers use tone with too low a breath note: 
the breath note will always be low if the mouth is slack, and 
the tone will be heavy, stupid and inert, even though the 
singers bellow for all they are worth. A pleasant picture 
of habitually ugly sound was given in the columns of The 
Times for 10 April 1957 : " The Carl Rosa Opera Company 
has established a style of performance which has become 
traditional the stand-and-deliver style. . . . Everybody, 
principals, chorus, and even speakers in their dialogues, 
yelled at the tops of their voices. . . . All these things are 
part of the tradition now obsolescent elsewhere which the 
Carl Rosa Company preserves. Against its many crudities 
may be set one advantage there is a premium on singing, 
mostly loud singing." 

The stand-and-deliver style is not, in my view, obsoles- 
cent elsewhere : it is the style of the English choral tradition, 
sacred and secular. It is the style of the northern choirs, 
and there are few southern choirs free from it. I have heard 
five concert choirs in my life free from it: The Glasgow 
Orpheus, The Glasgow Pheonix, the London Philharmonic, 
The Oriana Madrigal Society, The Chorus of The Society 
of the Friends of Music and The Robert Shaw Chorale. 

It used not to be so. We learn from Thurston Dart that 
the painting and sculpture of medieval times show strained 
expressions on the faces of the singers in sharp contrast with 
the relaxed features of the instrumentalists (Interpretation 
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of Music, p. 49, Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.). As Mr. Dart says, 
the sound associated with so strained an expression is nasal 
and reedy, hard and sinewy. Such tone is of a piece with 
the art of the time: both come from power controlled, 
emotion reigned in. Passion is there, but it is not diffuse, 
spilling its substance fruitlessly on the ground. Rather is 
it concentrated and intense, held together, and holding its 
observers together, uniting them with itself. 

I have no hesitation in quoting a passage from the writings 
of Dame Edith Sitwell (A Poet's Notebook, Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.) which has found a place in every talk I have given 
on choral technique, and is the keystone of such choir build- 
ing as I have essayed in recent years. " The right kind of 
simplicity is the result of * the hero's immovable core ', and 
is a matter of grandeur and of strength, of perfect balance, 
of an heroic nakedness, of 'the raw elegance of the lion'. 
A return to the savagery of the senses a voice that speaks 
' somewhat above a mortal mouth ' and a grandeur of 
simplicity: these are among the principal necessities of 
poetry at this time." 

These are among the very elements of music. These 
show us why the breath note of vowels must be high, to 
bring us back to "the raw elegance of the lion", to an heroic 
nakedness of sound, " the hero's immovable core ". The 
need for perfect balance, for grandeur and strength, show us 
why the chest must be out, that the dead-weight of nature, 
fighting to expire, may be resisted by a balanced inward pull 
of the breath. The necessity for a return to the savagery of 
the senses shows us when to draw in the waist, and drive up 
the breath within the body as the piston of a great machine 
thrusts up within the cylinder to produce an impact which 
is a veritable explosion: but in choral terms there is no 
explosion : there is a sustained intensity of effort that creates 
the voice that speaks " somewhat above a mortal mouth ". 

You may care to note the titles of a few books that set 
out the technique of choir training more fully than I have 
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space for. Some details of choral singing and control are 
refinements of the art: a careful description of them is to 
be found in a particularly orderly book by Charles Kennedy 
Scott, Word and Tone (Dent, vol. i, 6s. ; vol. ii, 9s.). A 
less orderly, but more detailed and even more stimulating 
account of them is to be found in Scott's Fundamentals of 
Singing, referred to earlier. Now out of print, but of great 
help to choirmasters specialising in early music, is Scott's 
Madrigal Singing (O.U.P.). Copies of it at about 12s. 6d. 
are sometimes to be had. A brief but detailed survey of 
my own approach to choral technique is to be found in 
Novello Primer 134, Voice Production in Choral Technique 
(3s. 6d.). It is remarkable how elusive some of these tech- 
nical matters are: classifications, definitions, descriptions 
all change their form as one works. For that reason, 
technical problems are both fascinating and adventurous. 

To sum up, " Who knows how to speak and breathe, 
knows how to sing ". The speech side of singing rests on 
you : the way in which you, and I, speak, and the extent to 
which we are prepared to learn of language, decides to a 
high degree our scope as choirmasters. A readable and 
authoritative account of it, differing in some measure from 
mine, is to be found in H. St. John Rumsey's Science of 
Speech Training (Methuen, 12s. 6d.). 

The breath side of singing is the side where choirmasters 
and singers may immediately gain in control. Let me rough 
it out again, as it might be delivered to the singer. 

(i) Set your shoulders back and down, and keep them 
there. That expands and lifts the chest. That, in turn, 
draws the breath inward. 

(ii) For high notes, or runs, or bright energetic singing, 
pull in the waist " Suck up your gut ". 

(iii) Loose collar, to allow the neck to swell as the larynx 
sinks (it must sink) and the chest rises. 

(iv) Low breath notes for mellow, quiet singing, especi- 
ally for solemn or grave music ; breath notes pitched low 
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by yawning the vowels, and especially by suppressing the 
yawn at the lips : the fleshy folds of the throat opening then 
play a big part in shaping vowels. 

(v) High breath notes as a rule. Very high breath notes for 
ecstatic softness, or active, vital music of any kind. High 
breath notes pitched by a bite-the-apple face. Very high 
breath notes sicked up by face disgorging a fishbone. Mouth 
to open side to side only on I ; especially not to for EE. 

Shoulders back and down always. Work with your face 
and waist as each note requires. 



CERTAIN OTHER ITEMS 

The last element of tonal control is NASAL RESONANCE. 
Three consonants pass through the nose: M N NG. It is 
wise to test every other sound in the language by singing it 
twice, and the second time holding closed the nostrils with 
forefinger and thumb. The two sounds should be the same. 
Even so, it is possible to increase the nasality of sound ; not 
because the sound is diverted through the nose, but because 
sound-waves are permeating the nasal passages without con- 
tinuing right through : their presence in the nasal passages 
is enough to make the sound ringing and bright. 

Sing N by itself, so that you get a sustained nasal hum 
with mouth open. Now go from N into a quiet note AH. 
This can be done in two ways : by changing completely from 
a hum into a vowel that begins with an impact ; the N is 
then lost: by melting gradually from the N into AH so that 
the two sound together, and the vowel now has a quiet but 
distinct nasal core. The interesting thing is, that having 
induced this double sound, it does not stop when you pinch 
the nostrils closed, showing that the N is a timbre of the 
vowel issuing from the mouth, and not now a consonant 
issuing from the nose. 

N is valuable : it adds resilience and colour to the voice, 
eradicating wobble ; and it steadies it: it is to be cultivated, 
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though with discretion. It is chiefly valuable for high notes : 
it makes quiet high notes relatively easy. Women's voices 
gain considerably in range by cultivating core of N: they 
gain an octave ; two octaves ; three octaves . I have had 
children sing the highest A in the piano as easily as most 
of us sing Middle C and all by core of N. It is easier to 
add an octave to a woman's voice than one note to a man's, 
though a man can sing an octave lower than deep bass 
notes by singing on an inward breath ; a woman's voice 
is metallic ; susceptible of being drawn out, long and thin. 
A man's voice is guttural ; not susceptible of such treat- 
ment ; not very elastic. 

Professional singers have told me that for high notes they 
find that the voice must lie back : that is, they find that sub- 
consciously they are guided by their sense to induce core of 
N ; yawning the note helps sometimes, and wrinkling the 
nose does also. 

Certain other items are needed in choir-training. The 
singer needs enough UNDERSTANDING OF HARMONY to know 
when to claim the limelight. The third of a common chord 
needs bringing out: a discord always does a second, a 
seventh, a ninth and the note it is played off against. 
Octaves and fifths need to be played down. The playing 
down of notes is an art in itself. Dr. Ernest Walker 
wrote,* "Musical perspective means, necessarily, the rela- 
tive inaudibility of parts. A performance should not be an 
inventory of notes ". 

Mr. Leonard Blake wrote truly, that there is no such 
thing as an easy anthem if you are going to do it properly. 
To perform an anthem with the proper that is, the appro- 
priate colour and tension, the full keenness of tone, the 
authentic note of vitality and resilience, is very nearly as hard 
with any one anthem as with any other: the task is, not to 
teach the anthem, but to teach the choir. It is at first an 
interesting, and in time a morbid, fact, that every choir 
* Free Thought and the Musician (O.U.P.). 
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reverts to its earliest vices between one meeting and the 
next. Everything has to be taught all over again (though 
gradually at less length) at every meeting, and much nervous 
pressure brought to bear before the right level of vivacity 
and efficiency is reached. 

You will need to direct your choir to time the last con- 
sonant of a phrase (always supposing that the last sound of 
the phrase is not a vowel). The rule is this : if the phrase 
is followed by a note, shorten the last note of the phrase to 
put the consonant on the last beat, unless the last note is 
itself only a beat long, when the consonant must go on the 
last half beat. If the phrase is followed by a rest, put the 
consonant on the first beat of the rest. 

Success in the study of speech and song depends on the 
recognition of a principle that may more readily be grasped 
if we transfer it to the sphere of penmanship. The ordinary 
person writes the letter a by drawing, first a c, and then a bar. 
The Italic scribe writes it by drawing half an ellipse from 
the right-hand corner of the letter over to the left, continuing 
with another half -ellipse back to the point at which the pen 
first touched paper, and then dropping a vertical, ending 
with a right-hand serif. The result is an inverted r, plus the 
first half-ellipse. 

If the ordinary person attempts to copy an italic a, he will 
seldom succeed. His mind will not heed the details seen 
by his eye. The muscles of his hand itch too keenly to set 
to work in their familiar convolutions, and, though they be 
released for the work of italic-imitation, it is the habitual 
ordinary a that they will reproduce. 

Even if the differences are enumerated, so that the mind 
perceives what the eye sees, the hand will still follow its old 
tracks, and the ordinary a will appear. Only if the mind 
throws over the whole notion of an a, and the letter to be 
drawn is treated as a strange configuration, so that each 
stroke of the pen is coldly and consciously engineered the 
letter being the more or less accidental result of a succession 
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of separate, unfamiliar acts consciously contrived does the 
new shape appear. 

For this reason, we must think no longer of words, but 
of verbal constituents, of which we must be master, and 
whose succession and movement we must engineer. We 
must think no longer of notes, of high F's and low C's ; we 
must think of shades of tone, of degrees of vitality, of high 
breath-notes and low, of sounds with the funnel opened out 
of the lips, and sounds with the funnel opening down the 
throat. We must throw over the whole notion of words 
and notes as a familiar and habitual experience, and con- 
ceive vocal sounds anew as a series of separate, unfamiliar 
acts consciously contrived. 



FOCUSING THE LAZY EAR 

There is a little known facet of SIGHT READING that makes 
it of great importance to the choirmaster ; that is, its develop- 
ment of aural imagination. People vary tremendously in 
their power to make sense of what they hear, and the only 
test of that power is the capacity to reproduce what they 
hear. For this reason, the present wide emphasis on in- 
strumental music in schools is probably a mistake, in that 
the ability to play an instrument is no guarantee of hearing : 
we saw recently notice of a concert by an orchestra of deaf 
people ; there is the proof. Instrumental playing does not 
of necessity train the ear, or even find it wanting. 

Suppose it were your purpose to test the hearing of a 
reputedly tone-deaf person. You would not play him a 
note, because that would bring no sympathetic tension of 
organs into play within him ; the instrument produces 
its sounds without muscular tension, in a way that is remote 
from the singer. You would sing a note in the middle of his 
voice ; for a woman, you would sing it falsetto, or have 
another woman sing it for you. In this way, there is a strong 
impulse for the singer to adopt the bodily tensions of the 
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person producing the note ; that is how a sung note is re- 
produced. If the singer reproduces the note faithfully, the 
ear is probably true, and a succession of unrelated notes 
faithfully reproduced proves it to be true. 

If the singer sang some other note, that might be because 
of inward bias toward a regular deviation ; perhaps he 
always sings a fifth down, for instance. You should then 
sing his note, and pay particular attention to what happens 
next. // he can reproduce his awn note after hearing you 
sing it, the chances are that he has now tuned in to you: 
he may well have the potential ability to hear accurately, 
though it needs development. Having tuned in to you, he 
should be able to follow you if you call his note Doh, and 
sing Doh-Ray and Doh-Te. If he can, you can train him 
by widening the range, and working toward the middle of 
the normal voice in pitch. 

If he still deviates, reproduce his next note, and see if he 
can sing after you. If he still deviates, go on singing his 
note till he is on the verge of passing out of the feasible 
range of his voice. The deviation will almost certainly be 
down in pitch, and you must harry him till he can go no 
lower. When you have him cornered, then he must re- 
produce the note that you sing (a note given you in the first 
place by him), or he must leave the realm of musical sounds 
altogether. If he leaves musical sounds, he is hopeless. 
If he gets your note because he can go no lower, he may well 
have tuned in to you, and you can then work up, adopting 
his lowest note as Doh, singing Doh-Ray. Once he can 
reproduce that, there is a spark of hope; do not be 
discouraged if it takes him time to do that another 
hearing on another day may do it, or yet another on 
another day. 

We hear truly only what we can reproduce recognisably. 
Some people of lax posture and taciturn demeanour seldom 
talk, and then only in low inexpressive notes which give 
nothing of themselves away (in more senses than one). 
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They can hear, and essay a singing note, only within their 
very narrow speaking range, right at the bottom of the voice. 
Little by little, if they have a spark of music in them, their 
range can be increased to the requisite minimum of two 
octaves : have no one in your choir who cannot get that. 
Always start work from the note that is the singer's basic 
sound (make a diary memorandum of the exact location of 
that on the keyboard). Work out from it, till the normal 
compass of the voice is under control. Stress to the singer 
the impossibility of getting these notes without the proper 
tension of posture, especially in the matter of setting the 
shoulders back and down, and drawing in the waist for high 
notes. Focus the timbre regularly, once the pitch has begun 
to widen, for high notes cannot be got musically without 
the right nasality of timbre. 

I find that, in the early stages, the singer can reproduce 
the note only if a bright vowel such as EE is sung : the same 
note sung to AH may be wrongly echoed. Nasality of 
timbre is also important : unless the expression of face is 
conducive to nasal timbre and a high breath note (which 
means that the nostrils must dilate, the eyes sparkle because 
they are widely opened, with the corners crinkled and the 
cheeks raised, and the funnel open at the lips) the note will 
probably be inaccurate, and possibly utterly wrong. A 
dead face means a dead sound : a dull face, a dull sound ; 
if the sound is to sparkle, the face must show it how. The 
more animated the face, the keener the ear, and the better 
tuned the voice. Always, always, always, work for effort- 
lessness of range ; a note that has to be strained for is not 
really within range. The two octaves that are our minimum 
must be easy, melodious, and effortless. 

You must be able to pattern those two octaves, or use the 
singing of someone who can, as a model. The job must 
begin all over again when the piano or organ is used as the 
model, and it will be necessary frequently to revert to the 
voice as model, for the singer will lose his way, and feel 
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discouraged often, from the keyboard instrument in the 
beginning. Do not work from the keyboard instrument 
till the singer has mastered those particular notes from the 
voice as model ; the keyboard instrument may be used 
within a range a little narrower than the voice : when the 
singer can get a fifth off the voice, use the piano to model 
a third within that fifth, and so on. 

Sight reading begins when that range is at an octave, and 
should use simple tunes within the octave. It should em- 
ploy the French time-names before pitching the notes, and 
put the tune into solfa. Three or four tunes should be read 
each lesson ; the model should lead the singer for the first 
tune or two, and accompany the singer for the second or 
third, to work up his confidence, and then sing slightly 
under his volume for the third or fourth. As the skill of 
the singer grows, he can be left to do the last tune on his 
own. It is important to use graded material which brings 
in difficulties one by one till all are mastered; for this 
reason, I favour a sight-reading primer, such as the Novello 
sight readers (one for treble clef, and one for bass) ; or, if 
the Novello readers are thought to progress too quickly, 
through books 4 to 6 of McDougalTs Classical Sight Reader 
(treble clef only). 

The choirmaster should be able to cast any tune into solfa, 
because it is the medium of aural imagination for singers. 
He should encourage his singers to cast difficulties into 
solfa, and sing them, having done so. In this way, there 
comes a point when the singer can hear music as he looks 
at the printed page or manuscript. Then, only, is he in a 
position to concentrate on tone and style. 

His sight reading can be furthered still more by occasional 
ear training exercises : he should have a manuscript music 
book, into which he can copy tunes (music copying is of 
considerable benefit in training the mind to take in all that 
the eye sees ; generally, it takes in only a fraction of the 
signs in front of it), and in which he can profitably note 
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down parts dictated to him (either in the form, " Crotchet 
Middle C, quavers B and A, minjm G ", or actual musical 
sounds. The musical sounds should work from a given 
single note, the given note repeated plus the next two or 
three, the total number repeated plus the next two or three, 
and so on). 

FURTHER POINTS 

It is rare to hear RUNS well sung by church choirs. The 
demand for runs is small in church music, but it is good to 
be able to do them well. 

Runs and VIBRATO can be learned together. No one 
likes a wobbly female voice, though a wobble in tenors is 
accepted by popular audiences as the mark of affecting 
beauty. Choirmasters are inclined to look for rock-steadi- 
ness, and to work for it. In much church music, absolute 
evenness of voice is good ; especially in polyphonic music, 
where the style is impersonal and much sustained singing 
is called for. In the airs of Bach, however, the mood is so 
intimate that complete steadiness casts an emotional chill ; 
we feel that the singer's heart is cold : that his imagination 
is not in use. Thus, a regular and intentional vibrato may 
be good. By "regular", I mean that it should have a 
definite number of pulses to the beat : it should have four 
pulses to the beat. A vibrato has the subsidiary advantage 
of lengthening vowels : too often, the consonant closing a 
vowel is brought on too soon, and successive notes that 
should be practically all music are shortened, and separated 
by a short silence. 

Runs are almost always four notes to the beat, and the 
method of singing a run is, to use a vibrato, but change the 
pitch of the note with each pulse. That may be too difficult 
for inexperienced singers to do, and it is possible to approach 
the matter like this : first, pant in and out ; second, give as 
quick a succession of pants, all with an outward breath 
(perhaps with the hand on the midriff, to learn the locus 
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operandi) ; third, as quick a succession of staccato notes 
pitched in the middle of the voice, either on one note 
repeated, or up and down ; fourth, as quick a succession 
of legato notes : if on one note repeated, a note vibrato is 
heard ; if on notes up and down the half -scale, a run. 

I have quoted hardly at all from my master Kennedy 
Scott, because his wisdom is so Biblical in its profundity 
and illumination that it deserves to be studied whole. He 
has a word for us here, however, that is so helpful (and so 
little echoed by other writers) that I cannot forbear to quote 
it* : " A lot of nonsense is talked about the * intrusive H % 
which, after all, is only a form of attack subject, in itself, 
to considerable variation ; from a quite breathy treatment, 
to one in which there is hardly any escape of breath, but 
is more like * tongueing ', which wind-instrument players 
bring to bear on quick notes : also, it has an obvious affinity 
to the little thud that takes place in rapid whistling. Certain 
it is, that ordinary legato treatment, in which notes slide 
into each other without any stop or articulation, is an im- 
possible technique for dealing with quick notes on the same 
vowel. Something has to be done about it, and some form 
of intrusive E seems the answer." 

THE START OF UNACCOMPANIED SINGING sometimes gives 
trouble, largely because choral conductors want choirs to 
begin at their signal. That is not the way it is done. You 
give the signal to begin : some time later, the choir enter 
together. That sounds fantastic, but is the heart of the 
business. How the choir know when to come in, it is hard 
to say ; they do know : they may develop a fine team sense, 
so that by some kind of telepathy they become aware a 
second or so ahead of the intentions of others. Chiefly 
because they stand so near each other, their team awareness 
is much more of each other than of you, and it is unreason- 
able to expect them to follow you as closely as they can 
follow each other. When you stand as far from your choir 

* The Fundamentals of Singing (Cassell). 
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as is usual, they will not sing with full confidence and 
competence if you insist on being the prime mover: your 
directions ought rather to be broad and general, and the 
subtle adjustments of detail made between the singers them- 
selves by means of this group sense (which you should do 
all you can to foster). That entails your following them 
quite as much as their following you ; under concert or 
service conditions, possibly considerably more so. 

This leads to THE ART OF GESTURE. A knowledge of gesture 
can be gained from such books as Sir Henry Wood's On 
Conducting (Sylvan Press, 8s. 6d.): an understanding of 
gesture is harder to acquire. 

" The basis of the beat is timespots on a level ", says 
Kennedy Scott. A beat may be thought of as a measure 
of time as long as a footstep: beats, like footsteps, vary 
within something like half a second, according to occasion ; 
are generally weighty and deliberate, but may be fleet and 
light (even when they are, the same weightiness and deli- 
beration is in action ; its style is different, that is all). 

Your gestures should be mainly downward to chest level, 
should be by fingers (not batons) within inches, and employ 
only one hand, without moving the shoulders. Make your 
gestures clear from the side as well as from the front 

No gesture can affect the note with which its beginning co- 
incides : it should begin, a beat or half beat ahead: accents 
can be signalled by a quick downward movement, ending 
a beat or half beat ahead of the note ; leads can be given 
by pointing, and looking at the singers, a beat ahead. 

The most important part of choral conducting is the 
signalling of consonants. Contiguous phrases demand the 
shortening of the first by at least a beat for clarity and 
the taking of breath : any final consonant should come on 
this beat. The final consonant of a phrase followed by a 
rest should come on this rest, s's and T'S ending words 
should be signalled ; a gentle downward pat by the middle 
finger will get a clear but quiet sound. Voiced consonants 
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ending words should be signalled: it is enough to bunch 
the fist and move it firmly inward an inch or so. 

These gestures must coincide with the note: you must 
make clear ahead, by your hand shape, what kind of sound 
you intend to signal ; move your hand into the preparatory 
position a beat or half beat before. 

Notes which are sung too short can be lengthened by 
moving a pointing finger slowly outwards on a level for 
the duration of the note. Words requiring two successive 
consonant sounds (as PACK, CLOUDS, or WHAT JOY) need to 
shorten the first word by half a beat, and to articulate the 
final consonant on that half beat : two gestures are necessary 
here. HOSTS will need three gestures, dividing the note 
into three parts. 

Half beat gestures are made upward to eye level ; beat 
gestures, downward to chest level. 

Words beginning with two successive consonants, of 
which one is continuant (as BREAK, or STAND), or even with 
a single vocal consonant (as NAY, MY or LEFT), require two 
gestures one for the timespot, and the other half a beat 
ahead for their most sonorous delivery. 

There is more to gesture than this : for instance, your 
hand moving to the preparatory position at shoulder level 
(both before, and, during an item, at phrase ends) should 
cause your singers to take breath, and set their shoulders 
backward like your own ; from here, your hand would 
move upward for a warning half beat before coming down 
during the other half to the timespot at chest level: but 
this may serve as an introduction. 

In rehearsal, you should STAND CLOSE TO YOUR SINGERS ; 
within arms' reach. As they sing, you should move about 
from one part to another. You cannot keep up with the 
speed of entries, or we should have conducting as the jet 
propels, which would be entertaining but unmusical. You 
should leave no section unvisited : if you do, that section 
will not show the polish of others. We are all sensitive 
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to the threat of a blow, and gestures that subconsciously 
threaten blows by their proximity produce remarkable 
results in rehearsal. I do not mean that a clenched fist is 
better than a baton (though, in church, a baton is not as 
good as an open hand, or pointing finger) : one must not 
take this to foolish limits. It remains true that the nearer 
you stand to a singer, the more that singer will fall under 
your control ; as you move close to a section, the sound will 
either fade out from lack of confidence (as when the choir 
do not know you), or markedly increase in vitality and 
unanimity. Under service conditions, your gestures are 
necessarily inhibited, and (possibly because of the absence 
of subconscious fear) the choral response will generally be 
much less. If you have to stand at more than three feet 
from your choir, the response will be less ; if you have to 
stand at more than six feet, it might be better not to conduct 
at all, for you may diminish the group sense, and disin- 
tegrate the choir instead of uniting it. Proximity works 
such wonders that it is often enough just to go and stand 
very close to singers, without making any gesture at all. 

A curious feature of mixed choir work is the different 
attitude of men and women to rebuke. The women usually 
sit in the front, and the men as far from you as they can get. 
Consequently, the women suffer the full impact of rebuke. 
They are, of course, less likely to bite back, and (where the 
rebuke is couched in general terms) the men do not do so 
because they apply the remarks to the women, without 
accepting them themselves. The men may even enjoy the 
rebukes (perhaps because their wives do not permit male 
self-righteousness, and each man in imagination puts his 
wife in the front row). This will not do. 

SEAT YOUR CHOIR thus : S T B A, with an equal number 
of representatives of each part in the front row, and so on 
backward. Voices whose quality you doubt, or whose 
skilful use you question, should be put in the front row: 
they can then hear the more skilful singing from people 
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behind them and be guided by it, and they come more under 
your control. If a singer spoils the music regularly, he 
should be singled out before the others. It is a good plan 
to go through a section at each rehearsal, and get every 
member of that section to pattern an exercise, or a high note, 
or a phrase. In that way, pressure can be applied to weak 
members ; either they improve, or give you grounds for 
suggesting to them that their services should be dispensed 
with till improvement has taken place. 

I shall have something to say later of the culture of ner- 
vous excitement necessary to produce good tone. It should 
be borne in mind that the direction of that excitement 
through musical notes should be as coolly and objectively 
done as is possible. People must be wrought up, to make a 
beautiful sound ; the actual substance of sound is dependent 
on nervous and emotional tension. For all that, there must 
be an objective approach to the succession of sounds : you 
and your singers need a " brain packed in ice ". 

It is gOOd tO WORK BACK PERPETUALLY TO A MEZZO-PIANO 

LEVEL OF VOLUME. We know that the smallest perceptible 
increase in volume is thirty-three per cent, of the original 
sound : if the general level is quiet, expressive changes of 
level are possible without storm and tempest ; if the general 
level is loud, climaxes may sound laboured and tiresome 
and are expressively no more effective. Economise on ex- 
penditure of energy : note the quiet working level of the great 
choirs, and string quartets. They win the ear : they do not 
assault it. Persuasiveness and charm are inseparable from 
quietness : sacred music generally requires a certain suavity, 
if the personal element is not unduly to predominate. The 
total level of choral volume should lie below solo level, so 
that each chorister is singing far below solo level. For all 
that, we must have sound and fury on tap ; and, from time 
to time, turn the tap on fully. 

One reason why the general level of sound should be low 
is that church music and, indeed, all fine music tends to 
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prepare the way for SILENCE. Music in Worship says, " The 
value of silence in church services should be more generally 
known and considered by church musicians. There should 
always be enough silence to direct the mental ear to the 
music itself. Silence can give heightened value to the mean- 
ings of all utterance, especially musical utterance. Besides 
this, it tends to reverence, and to a wholesome fear/' 

This is true, and my only quarrel with it is, that it talks 
a little too smoothly about silence as a frame to the picture, 
with music as the picture. It is a moot point whether silence 
itself is not the picture, and music the frame to it. 

Dr. Stanton Coit says,* " There is something deeper in the 
life-experience of each human being than can ever be uttered 
or formulated in words. Life is richer than any comment 
on it that can be made. No art nor music nor picture nor 
poetry can do more than hint at the fullness of meaning 
which we intuitively apprehend. Therefore it behoves us 
that we sit in silence. Thus we pay homage to the unuttered 
and the unutterable. We acknowledge that life is more 
than doctrine or words or the shape the poets give it." 

This is perhaps nearer the truth. " This silence pours 
a solitariness into the very essence of my being ", sings 
Gerontius. Professor Whitehead defined religion as " what 
a man does with his solitariness". That is why I say 
that church music commonly tends to prepare the way for 
silence: if the music be quiet and reflective and calm, it 
seems to pour a bottomless silence which unites all, and 
yet shuts each into a private, inviolable sanctuary. Some- 
how, silence makes itself felt while the actual sound of 
music is being made : all perceive the back-cloth of silence ; 
it pervades the mind, and stills it, till the music drains away, 
and silence itself rolls in a great wave round the room, 
enveloping, pressing on each. 

Our approach to music should always be such as consorts 
with silence : it must always point to silence. Whether it is 
* Social Worship (George Allen). 
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to be loud or quiet 1 ; whether it is to be vivacious or 
sustained : it must be won from silence as gold is won from 
rock as it were, by hardship ; of will. And at its end, all 
must be still, that silence may gather itself, and come over 
all. That is why the place of the anthem in The Book of 
Common Prayer is so inspired : to be followed by the fall of 
silence, and, out of the stillness, the solitary voice of prayer, 
is the most perfect end of music. 

You probably know that the still small voice that was 
more eloquent to Elijah than earthquake, wind or fire, is 
more accurately translated as, " The voice of still silence *'. 
It is that voice which is forerun by music, and for which 
music must prepare the way. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AN INTERLUDE ON EVANGELISM 
AND MUSIC 



In mission services, unworthy and really deleterious music has 
unfortunately almost unchallenged sway. Those people who most 
of all need protection against the enervating influence of emotional- 
ism are systematically delivered over to it. 

An early Report on Church Music, now out of print 

It is intolerable that he who has the expert knowledge should be 
compelled, morally if not legally, to accede to irresponsible requests 
to perform music of inferior value. In this and other such matters, 
the responsibility is his. Indeed, it is not unlike the responsibility 
of a Canon for what he preaches. 

An early Report on Church Music, now out of print 

LET me come at once to my point: there are Evangelicals 
in every denomination, and there is evangelical activity in 
every party (High and Low) of every church. Evangelism * 
is the bitterest enemy of musical integrity. Need it be? 

At one time in church history, religious and cultural life 
were one : the Christian grew in the knowledge of goodness, 
truth and beauty. That growth constituted the Christian 
life: it produced saints who were great thinkers ; thinkers 
who were great artists ; artists who were great scientists, 
and scientists who were great saints. Life was indeed the 
valley of soul-making, and the soul was regarded as the 
new self: life was an opportunity to "bend up every spirit 
to his full height " ; to grow in every way most fully man ; 
most completely a person, with a precious uniqueness and 

* " Evangelism " properly means, " Preaching the Gospel " : I do 
not think any reader would regard "evangelist" as synonymous 
with "preacher"; if that is so, "evangelism" surely connotes 
something other now than its original meaning. 
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individuality. Goodness, truth and beauty were perceived, 
in the words of Dean Inge, to be " three paths up the hill 
of the Lord, which, we may suppose, meet and unite near 
the top ". 

Joost Meerloo tells us,* "There is a spiritual bravery, a 
mental courage, that goes beyond the self. It serves an idea. 
It asks, not only what the price of life is, but also for what 
the price is being asked. It asks for a hyperconsciousness 
of the self as a thinking spiritual being." In other words, 
to go beyond the self, serving the ideas of goodness, truth 
and beauty, one must first develop a hyperconsciousness 
of the self as a thinking spiritual being (that is, not " self- 
consciousness ", which is consciousness of the old self as 
an earth-bound greedy creature, but its opposite, soul- 
consciousness). 

How is this attained? Where is it attained? Meerloo 
says," Spiritual bravery is not found among the conformists, 
or among those who preach uniformity, or among those who 
plead for smooth social adjustment. It requires continual 
mental alertness and spiritual strength to resist the dragging 
current of conformist thought." 

Meerloo concludes, " Man has to be stronger than the 
mere will for self -protection and self-assertion : he has to 
be able to go beyond the self in the service of an idea ; and 
he has to be able to acknowledge loyally that he has been 
wrong, when higher values are found ". 

There was a time in the history of the Church when men 
acknowledged higher values when they found them because 
those values were the ends of life ; goodness was sought as 
an end in itself, and truth as an end in itself, and beauty as 
an end in itself, because each ended in God. 

My wife once said, " If you want fine art, you must go 
to fine people ". I think it would be true to say, " If you 
want fine people, go to fine art ". Why? For this reason : 
a work of art has integrity (or self-hood) just like a man 

* Mental Seduction and Menticide (Cape). 
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and just as seldom. When we make music of integrity, we 
grow a little more into the complete person that we have it 
in us to become. 

If some people in church life are basically irreligious, it is 
because they are not yet conscious of themselves as persons : 
they want, not a church, but a puppy-basket ; a place of 
amorphous, indiscriminate warmth, where there is safety in 
numbers, and one is never alone with one's self or with 
God. 

Such people have no taste for art of integrity : but then, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has warned us, " Taste is not a matter 
of chance or nature : it is a long and laborious process to 
acquire it. The lowest style only of the arts, whether of 
poetry, painting or music, may be said in a popular sense to 
be naturally pleasing." And it is the lowest style only of 
the arts that such people will stomach. 

Now, numbers and evangelism go together. The evan- 
gelist requires masses before he can begin his work. The 
individual must lose himself in the group, and feel the 
pressure of the tribal will, before the evangelist finds his 
mark. No conscious self, no reflective person, will allow 
the race to triumph over him thus. So it is generally these 
pre-selves that are the object of evangelistic work. Since 
they respond only to the lowest style of music, that is the 
style which is unfailingly used. 

Nicolas Berdyaev describes a certain kind of atmosphere 
which may be known to you * : " This morality is impreg- 
nated with the pathos of small acts and modest situations : 
it is afraid of great, heroic, broad-winged action ; and the 
lack of wings has been raised almost to the rank of religious 
heroism. A modest moral professionalism is sanctioned ; 
let each sit modestly in his own place, and patiently do his 
own small job. It is not good to rise too high above the 
world's evil and distortion. One should share the general 
depression, deformation and diminution of values. 

* The Meaning of the Creative Act (Gollancz). 
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" Here we have the source of inertia and reaction on the 
ground of a certain sort of religious democratism. This 
type of morality has no love for the heights : it is hostile to 
any aristocratic spirit." One thinks wryly of Frank Harris's 
observation, " The English ideal of cooking is the best : it 
is the aristocratic ideal, and consists in the desire to give 
to each article of food its own especial flavour ; whereas 
French cooking is apt to obliterate all distinctions with a 
democratic sauce ". 

Evangelism aims at the pre-selves : the people ** who know 
not that they know not ". To work on them, it must make 
friends with them, and so it uses the lowest style only of 
every art and, by so doing, ensures that the pre-self will 
never attain " a hyperconsoiousness of the self as a thinking 
spiritual being ". 

We musicians have to be very much on our guard against 
evangelists, for these reasons : (a) the people aimed at by the 
evangelist are the people with whom we have to work ; if 
he gets in first, our pitch is queered ; (6) the evangelist 
often lacks a true respect for people ; in Leonard Blake's 
words, he tends to-"under-rate consistently the capacity of 
ordinary humble people to think and feel finely " ; he ignores 
the fact that Shakespeare's plays and John Wesley's sermons 
were written for the common man ; (c) it is chiefly our art 
that he seeks to prostitute ; he would not suffer a journalist 
to re-word the psalms (unless he were the worst of his kind : 
we do have Frank Buchman calling for " a spiritual radio- 
phone in every home "), nor a sports commentator to rewrite 
the Gospels, nor the Editor of Woman's Own to put the 
epistles of St. Paul into the style of her Help Page ; but he 
" does not think at all of church music as a thing possessing 
its own rights, and having its own methods "> and so he feels 
quite justified in crossing over to us and whispering, as a 
minister once whispered to me, " This will crucify you, old 
chap, but put up with it, because we are here to convert 
people, and not to listen to music ". 
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Suppose we are permitted to present music of worth : 
in the beginning, there will be protests ; not because people 
cannot understand it, but because it embodies the inescap- 
able challenge of incorruptible integrity ; it seems to say, 
" Can you live up to this? " When the hearer can, he has 
become a conscious self " laid asleep in body, and become 
a living soul " and he can now go beyond the self in the 
service of an idea. 

That consummation is probably a distant one, and it is 
unhappily necessary to be armed against the many fallacious 
arguments that can be fired off to frighten them that are of a 
feeble heart, and lower the standard of music used in church 
for real or fancied spiritual ends (which is what the Memo- 
randum of Winchester Diocesan Church Music Committee 
warns us not to do). 

SAYS THE EVANGELIST 

Says the evangelist, " Spiritual ends must be the desire of 
every quickened soul, surely ; and to such an end everything 
must be subjected ". What he means by that is, that his 
sermon is a spiritual end, to which the integrity of music is 
to be subjected. As we have indicated, music is itself a 
spiritual end : Dean Inge declares* : " Truth, goodness and 
beauty cannot be reduced to each other : they have, each of 
them, the marks of the spiritual world ; they exist in their 
own right, and will not be made means or instruments to 
anything else, nor to each other." 

Says the evangelist, " Which do you think would give God 

the greater pleasure : a cathedral choir, often made up, I am 

sorry to have to believe, of unconverted men and of others 

only too readily tending to become mechanical, singing a 

beautiful anthem with perfect technique ; or some humble 

soul singing Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine because, out of 

the joy of her heart, having recently found Christ, she felt 

she wanted to sing indeed, could not help it? " 

* Faith and its Psychology (Duckworth). 
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What is God supposed to be looking for? If it is a matter 
of hearts, we cannot fail to warm to the humble soul singing 
from the joy of her heart because she could not help it : we 
do not always like the unconverted, especially when they 
tend to become mechanical. But, if it is a matter of hearts, 
why bring in music? Why bring in cathedral choirs? 
Why bring in beautiful anthems? Why bring in perfect 
technique? After all, some humble souls sing very well, 
and some unconverted men at 1 1 p.m. on a Saturday night 
sound abominable. 

If it is a matter of perfection, or of beauty, we must weigh 
an anthem as an anthem, and singing as singing, and music 
as music ; just as we should weigh hearts as hearts. We 
must see everything in terms of itself. " Let us have nothing 
now", says Ralph Waldo Emerson,* "that is not its own 
evidence." 

Says the evangelist, " I believe that, as the soul becomes 
refined in the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, the artistic taste is developed, and will 
show itself, not merely in technique, but even in the selection 
of music ". If that were true, it is certainly in the selection 
of music that it would show itself. The man who wrote that 
is a saintly man : he also wrote this : " Stainer's Crucifixion 
reached a level never before realised in the past twenty or 
more years. Of this there was absolutely no doubt. It 
was a truly great effort." When we read the words of Dr. 
E. H. Fellowes,t " The Crucifixion is a work for which no 
musician could honestly find a word of praise. It suffers 
primarily from the extreme poverty, not to say triviality, of 
the musical ideas dealing with a subject which should make 
the highest demand for dignity of treatment. Stainer was 
particularly unfortunate in his librettist: in combination, 
they produced a chorus which is almost incredible in its 
triviality ", we see that artistic taste has to be gained the 

* The Conduct of Life (Everyman's Library: Dent), 
t English Cathedral Music (Methuen). 
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hard way : by a long and laborious process : and that some 
lovers of Jesus Christ can describe as " truly great " music 
that the musician perceives to be " almost incredible in its 
triviality ". 

The evangelist will sometimes assert that music as music 
has no place in church worship: otherwise, he claims, we 
should be into the pit of a sacred concert. As long as music 
is fronted by words of evangelistic import, it matters little, 
apparently, that the music itself smacks of the dance hall, 
the coffee bar and the pub. It is valid to recall the view of 
Schweitzer, that the music of Bach is such as hallows its 
setting, so that for a moment the very concert hall becomes 
the sanctuary of God. 

The evangelist says, " The development of artistic taste 
would be almost nauseating if it were not the outward ex- 
pression of a deepening devotion to Jesus Christ rather than 
to music ". In that, he may be right ; but we have to be 
pretty careful how we take it, nevertheless. Music is the 
only art not making use of visual or verbal imagery : to 
borrow Colin Wilson's phrase, " It satisfies a unique neces- 
sity of the mind ". Because of that, music cannot be directly 
suggestive of Christ, Who can be thought of only in terms 
of verbal or visual pictures. The evangelist's claim must 
be qualified, because it leads the unwary to assume that the 
Holy is something other than the Good, the True and the 
Beautiful, " to be marked off as separate from these ultimate 
values, and added to them as a fourth ". Dean Inge con- 
tinues,* "To do this is to deprive these ultimate values of 
their consummation in religion, and to leave religion empty 
and bloodless. I should rather say that, in religion, these 
supreme values are recognised as the attributes of a supra- 
mundane Power, which is revealed in them ; and the recog- 
nition of the Holy in them follows this conviction, which is 
given in what is known as the mystical experience." 

It is worth remembering that the mystical experience is 

* Faith and its Psychology (Duckworth). 
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the last term of self -transcendence : " all of God, and none 
of Self " : and hyperconsciousness of the self as a thinking 
spiritual being is the first term. It is no accident that evan- 
gelism and mysticism are sworn enemies. 

There is ever enmity between knowledge and assumption : 
their conclusions differ too widely to be mutually tolerant. 
Professor Eric S. Waterhouse distinguishes between society, 
which establishes the outward forms of religion, and the 
individual minds whose feelings and beliefs give it strength. 
He says,* "Religion is, a search for* values, and an attempt 
to secure them", which has as a corollary, "If we understand 
religion to signify any attitude which relates to the highest 
ideal or most permanent values, we are unable to differen- 
tiate religion from aesthetics and ethics ". He quotes Dr. 
Bosanquet as citing an artist in his attitude to beauty, or a 
man of science in his attitude to truth, as examples* of the 
experience of religion, and continues, " It may be said that 
the position under discussion reveals the fact that religion 
is much wider than it is generally understood to be ". 

Truly, "Religion is not commonly understood as co- 
extensive with the attitude of valuation. As religion is 
actually understood among men, the artist's devotion to 
beauty, and that of the scientist to truth, afford parallels to, 
rather than examples of, the religious spirit. Common usage 
may be in error in this respect, but what advantage can be 
gained in correcting it? Man, seeking values through his 
religion, has always sought them in an object or ground of 
values : the values of science or art have never possessed 
such an intimate and necessary relation to a ground of 
values ". It might be truer to say that science and art must, 
in the nature of things, always have possessed such an 
intimate and necessary relation to the ground of values, 
but have not always been seen to possess it ; nor are always 
seen today to possess it, by scientists, artists, ministers or 
laymen. Who is to blame for that? The unenlightened 
* The Philosophy of Religious Experience (Epworth). 
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scientist or artist who has not yet outgrown the common 
error? Or the enlightened Doctor of Divinity who gains 
no advantage by correcting it? 

He ends, " The idea of a divine-human relationship 
accompanies the process of selj-realization. The setting 
free of individual minds yields to religion fresh impulses ; 
looses it from local and particular expressions, and enables 
it to appear as the relation between a universal God and 
every human soul. Religious experience involves the whole 
of consciousness, and it is hard to see how one can justify 
any immanence of the Divine in man in the part unless it is 
also in the whole. A localized immanence is not a very 
convincing doctrine." Indeed, if the stout limb of goodness 
is alone believed to join the trunk of the Tree of Life, what 
is to be praised as nourishing the rare green bough of beauty, 
or the lofty spray of truth? for many wish to praise, and 
some to worship, it. 

" The artist must be wholehearted with respect to his 
work ", says Kennedy Scott.* " If he is moved to produce 
it from, say, a charitable impulse, it will probably be 
worth very little, because his adherence to beauty has been 
deflected ". This is the argument that eludes the evangelist. 
He thinks the integrity of mere music a small price to pay 
for the inestimable gain of having the congregation softened 
up for his message: nothing, to him, has its own rights: 
nothing is to exist in terms of itself ; so nothing will have 
its consummation in religion. 

Dean Inge says,f "As a saint may be a very holy man 
without knowing much of science or art, so a poet or artist 
may be satisfied with his own inspiration, without fearing 
that he is losing the pearl of great price while pursuing lesser 
ends". Why? Let Dorothy Sayers answer thatf: "It is 
a narrow and lop-sided theology which will not allow that 

* The Fundamentals of Singing (Cassell). 
t Faith and its Psychology (Duckworth). 
t Preface to The Man Born to be King (Gollancz). 
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all truth (including the artist's truth) is in Christ, but persists 
in excluding the Lord of Truth from His own dominions ". 

Miss Sayers is most definite : ** My object was to make 
as good a work of art as I could: for a work of art 
that is not good and true as art is not good or true in any 
other way, and is useless for any purpose whatsoever (even 
for edification), because it is a lie, and the devil is the father 
of all such ". No wonder the evangelist quotes Luther with 
such approval : " Why should the devil have all the best 
tunes? " They cannot be called the best tunes, but they 
are certainly of the devil, not good or true as music, and 
useless for any honourable purpose. Would that the evan- 
gelist would learn of Dean Inge, and "recognise that there 
are other avenues to truth, not less important than his own ; 
and that, in those fields, he must be content to learn from 
those who are specialists in them "I 

Is it inevitable, then, that the highest art and the highest 
religion will coalesce? Dr. Stanton Coit tells us that it is* : 
"Art, like religion, is a revelation of personality ; but there 
is this difference, that art in general is a revelation of all 
varieties and degrees of personality, while sacred art can 
be a revelation only of the highest personality in its highest 
activity. It would seem to follow, therefore, that religious 
art, as art, and not simply as religion, must be the highest 
form of human self-expression. 

" The thing most complex, far-reaching and sublime, un- 
less it begins to transcend the possibilities of human utter- 
ance, must cause the art, as art, to rise commensurately with 
the meaning : and for the reader there can be no other proof 
of the height of the art than the altitude to which his spirit 
is lifted by the personality which is communicating itself." 

To sum up : the evangelist will not use music as music ; 

he caters for the pre-self , and is fettered to the lowest style 

only. Under his sway, the conscious self is never developed, 

and so cannot be transcended. We are called to perfect 

* Social Worship (George Allen). 
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music as music : music with a soul and an integrity of its 
own : which calls into being within us a hyperconsciousness 
of the self as a thinking spiritual being. Having developed 
a self, we can go beyond it in the service of an idea : by 
means of our music, we may rise (and hope to take others) 
to the thing most complex, far-reaching and sublime. 

Well may Walt Whitman write, " Where is the practised 
and perfect organ? Where is the developed soul? For I 
see that uttered thence are new, sweeter, deeper sounds, 
impossible on less terms." 

Of the notion that the music and language to be found 
in church should be chosen to make ordinary people feel 
at home, Dr. Coit has this to say : " I have included nothing 
here because it was on the level of the reading public and 
in conformity with their tastes ; but I have always sought 
what it seemed to me a nation of trained intellects and 
poised, disinterested wills would delight in, as conformable 
to the deeper meanings, beauties and self-fulfilments of life. 

" Men and women, as they advance beyond adolescence, 
either grow more and more nearly normal or increasingly 
abnormal, according to the influence of the religion or the 
social vogue of their times and environment ; and generally, 
where they aim at normality, they fall instead into the con- 
ventional and into whatever commonplace public opinion 
may dictate. But the problem of the teacher of religion is, 
how to lift goodness into greatness, how to exalt the normal 
into spiritual genius, how to encourage original daring with- 
out upsetting the balance of sane personality." 

This takes us far along the road: we begin to see the 
truth of Michael Angelo's pronouncement, " Nothing makes 
the soul so pure, so religious, as the endeavour to create 
something perfect; for God is perfection, and whoever 
strives for perfection* strives for something that is godlike " 

* Cf . Sir Arthur Bryant : Men should strive to excel, not in order 
to excel, but in order to achieve perfection. In seeking perfection, 
they will enlarge and strengthen their own natures, and form their 
characters. 
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THE RELATION OF MASTER TO CHOIR 

The relation of master to choir can be artistic, didactic and 
pastoral. Profitably, it should be all three. The master must 
teach his choir, for the members of most choirs do not know 
enough of the elements of music, of speech, of breathing, 
to do their job adequately: if he does not teach them, 
no one will. It is hardly possible to teach them without 
assuming a pastoral care for them : temperamental reactions 
to demands which they fear cannot be met ; worries con- 
cerning their personal usefulness (it is always the useful who 
most doubt the value of their contribution : the lazy and 
the incompetent seldom consider it) ; failure to find in the 
music the qualities alleged by the master ; interference in 
the regularity of church or choir attendance through one of 
a host of private mishaps, some involving personal troubles 
of the utmost delicacy : no master worth his position can 
fail to be concerned, or to do his best, with such problems. 
He can never be solely the musician. He must nourish the 
minds and hearts of Ids singers, informing and encouraging 
them. He must, however, be first and foremost the musician. 
If the teacher or the pastor take precedence, as is sometimes 
necessary, it must be in a personal capacity, in private with 
the person or persons concerned. In public, it must be the 
musician who directs. 

This does not prevent the master having a rich devotional 
life as a private individual : he will do his best work when 
he is thus rooted : but he cannot run the choir openly in 
that way : he is the watchdog of musical values, and if he 
fails in that capacity, the choir and the musical life of the 
church will quickly fall by the wayside. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that ministers and leaders have often 

It is not for success that man should seek knowledge ; should 
strive and create and struggle; but for the ability to withstand 
whatever Fate should befall him ; to be true to himself, and triumph 
by being so. 
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a passionate attachment to music : they want to get their 
fingers into the musical pie ; it is difficult to keep them 
out. Once they get a handhold, there begins the inevitable 
decay in musical standards : music, to them, is a tool ; they 
entirely fail to see that you can no more make use of music, 
without degrading it, than you can make use of a person. 
To them, sincerity is the justification of all things : if your 
motive is religioso, your action is impeccable. 

Let the minister put right what is his to put right, and 
the leaders put right what lies within their orbit. It is for 
the musician to put right, and to keep right, the music of 
the church ; and his judgements and his justifications must 
be on musical grounds. " Nothing is good without respect ", 
says Shakespeare, and with respect to music, it must be 
true to itself. 

WHAT IS TO BE SUNG 

We cannot allow the minister to make our decisions, 
though some ministers assume that right. They tell us 
what to play, and where, and how. They choose the hymns, 
and think to choose the tunes, and expect to settle the speed. 
They say whether there is to be an anthem or not, and what 
kind of anthem it is to be, and whether it is to be heard 
again. It is not for nothing that Sir Charles Stanford wrote,* 
*' The organist is the learned and cultivated musician, and 
the clerical official has not (save in a very few instances) 
qualified either by study or research for a task demanding 
exceptional skill and routine. But he retains a power for 
which he has in the lapse of time lost the necessary equip- 
ment, and the result is a far-spread amateurishness of taste 
which, if it is permitted to rule, will inevitably destroy the 
best traditions of church music. I am thus brought face to 
face with the question whether the Church is doing her duty 
in this respect ; and study of her recent musical records 
obliges me to answer with a decided negative. What is the 
* Studies and Memories (Constable). 
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cause of this condition of affairs? The root of the mischief 
is, I am convinced, the trammelled position of the organist." 

Provided that we have prepared ourselves by study and 
thought for our responsibilities, it is vital that we should not 
delegate those responsibilities to others. We must decide 
what is to be played, and how it is to be played. We must 
decide what is to be sung : I do not mean that we should 
choose the hymns, because I regard it as the minister's pre- 
rogative to say which hymns would suit his sermon ; I do 
mean, however, that the choirmaster should say which tune 
the hymn is to have. I see no reason why the congregation 
should not have one new tune at each service ; within 
two years, they would know every good tune in the book. 
You may prefer to introduce such tunes at a monthly 
congregational music meeting, though an evening meeting 
will miss some morning worshippers, and vice versa. At 
any rate, the congregation should accept the obligation to 
attempt a new tune regularly. 

To return : we must decide what is to be sung ; and that 
may include putting the choir on to a course of a certain 
type of anthem (perhaps in church, say, before Easter: 
perhaps only in the privacy of the rehearsal) in order to 
develop choral qualities that are missing. To give an 
example, the Schemelli hymns of Bach are remarkable for 
their slow, sustained style: to have done them is to be 
geared to use that style in other anthems. Again, the cantatas 
and motets of Bach are excellent for the acquisition of a 
resilient and deft style of movement ; runs, and the like. 
The works of Handel are not good for church use : they 
demand such all-round skill that, from the amateur or un- 
developed singer, they produce nothing but vices. 

We must decide what is to be sung : popular anthems 
contain little thought ; they are so well known that thought 
is neither asked for nor given them in performance. They 
lead to a thoughtless, careless, hearty style that sets a choir 
down ; all that the choir do, they will do in that style. As 
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long as that kind of anthem is done, all will be done in that 
way. There is no point in studying choir training, or under- 
taking choir training, if anthems like that are to be sung at 
any time ; for no training will show itself: all will be as 
before, and we shall be like the man in the poem, " Who, 
having all the substance lost, attempts to grasp the name **. 

We must decide what is to be sung : our final end is the 
glory of God, and the music must be glorious in an unmis- 
takably religious manner. There is no gain, if it is glorious 
in an unmistakably secular manner. There is, it must be 
admitted, a common ground, such as the music of S. S. 
Wesley, which is similar enough to secular music to attract 
the secularly minded, but religious enough not to affront 
the susceptibilities of the religiously minded ; but these are 
not diamonds of the first water: some of those we must 
have, and we may come in time to know so many that we 
do not need to use anything less. 

Though the final end is God's glory, and therefore to be 
achieved only by music of a certain standing, that covers 
so wide a field that we shall find ourselves with more music 
than we can possibly use. It therefore behoves to ask our- 
selves what are the expressive weaknesses of our particular 
choir, so that music requiring such expressiveness whether 
expressive of submissiveness or of abounding joy can be 
put in the lists. Here I commend to you Gustav Hoist's 
motto : " If a thing is worth doing, it is worth doing badly ", 
by which he meant that if the worth-while thing can only be 
done badly, then badly it must be done, if ever it is to be 
done better. We must resign ourselves to quite a number of 
anthems done at less than the proper standard, if ever those 
anthems are to be done well ; unless we do that, the ground 
will not be covered. 

It is a good thing to make a note of fine anthems that 
win bouquets from the congregation. In that way, we begin 
to see the style that pleases our particular congregation: if 
we know the music to be fine as music, and glorious to God, 
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the more the congregation can take pleasure in it, the better. 
It is a strange thing how little pondered are the words of 
St. Paul, " Whatsoever things are lovely, think on these 
things " ; we are bidden to soak ourselves in the atmo- 
sphere of beauty and delicacy for our soul's sake: how 
seldom we do that ! How seldom Christians obey St. Paul's 
injunction ! It is by revelling in what is beautiful that our 
minds become beautiful : it is by delighting in what is pure 
and honest that our souls are purified and chastened : it is 
by enjoying loveliness because it is so lovely, that our minds 
become a treasure house of lovely things. This is a good 
and seemly fruit of restricting ourselves to great music in 
church : but it is not the chief end. 

What is beauty? No one can say. Many men have 
tried to say, and the result is a collection of definitions 
of this aspect of beauty or that ; but the heart of beauty 
eludes us. We may say that beauty is that relationship in 
which every part is of use : economy is, as we have said, 
the first law of beauty. Moreover, every part is of equal 
use ; not equally prominent use, for beauty is not resident 
in the parts, but in the idea, and the idea is manifest in the 
relationship between the parts, which depends on a subtle 
adjustment, so that some are more prominent than others. 
But all are subordinate to the design; and the design is 
equally dependent on the perfection of each part, for the 
imperfection of any part is the imperfection of the whole. 

We must decide what is to be sung. First, we must look 
for items that are related as much as may be to the particular 
Sunday that we have in mind. If there are none in the choir 
library, we must admit the fact, and visit the publishing 
houses, to see what they have. Using the fund that each 
church should provide for the purpose, we must buy, if need 
be, music for the day. In judging it, we must see that it is 
suitable for the day, and then examine the words, to ensure 
that they are worthy as a work of literature ; we must 
examine the fusion of words and music, to ensure that the 
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words are set at the right level of craftsmanship ; and finally, 
we must test the music as music, forgetting the words, and 
seeing whether as a succession of sounds the notes create 
a meaningful and beautiful pattern, redolent of dignity and 
nobility. If it passes all these tests we may safely say that 
the anthem has that integrity which alone can justify its use 
in the house of God. 

It matters nothing whether the writer or composer was 
sincere or not : it is not he who is on trial when the work is 
performed in church ; when we choose that work, and do it, 
we appropriate it ; it becomes part of us ; it becomes one 
of the deeds by which we shall be judged at the last day. 
If the work can appear faultless with exceeding joy no 
matter how we test it, it shall be accounted unto us for 
righteousness. 

The appetite grows by what it feeds on: fed on such 
things as poised, disinterested wills would delight in as 
conformable to the deeper meanings, beauties and self- 
fulfilments of life, the appetite for them grows ; and, grown, 
makes us knowledgeable of those meanings and beauties ; 
poises us above the world which, having come over it, we 
thus overcome ; and gives us that creative freedom and dis- 
interestedness of will that is the mark of the truly saved soul. 

Every one that useth milk is unskilful in the word of 
righteousness, for he is a babe. But strong meat belongeth 
to them that are of full age, even those who by reason of use 
have their senses exercised to discern both good and eviL 

Do I now persuade men, or God? Or do 1 seek to please 
men ? For if I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant 
of Christ. 

StPaul 
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CHAPTER V 

SELECTION AND CONCLUSION 

English people as a whole do not treat music seriously ; they 
look on it as something unimportant. Congregations tolerate, or 
even approve, bad music because they do not think that the music 
as such has any definite meaning or any real importance ; therefore 
any noise will do in church, so long as it is made on a respectable 
and religious instrument like an organ, or sung out of a hymn book. 

People who talk of church music for the most part do not think 
really at all of the music as a thing possessing its own rights, and 
having its own methods. This point must be made clear to them ; 
and only then they may come to see how much of our church music 
needs reform and drastic handling. 

An early Report on Church Music, now out of print 

" GREAT ART ", says Kennedy Scott, " is essentially selec- 
tive ; aristocratic." " If you want fine art," said my wife, 
"you must go to fine people." This puts the selection of 
mixed choirs on an unexpectedly high plane. One expects 
to choose people on their vocal aptitude : one is expected to 
choose them on their vocal aptitude. Many a choir is held 
back by people who are vocally adequate, but personally 
inadequate. 

" People who are unwilling to give of their best ", says 
Scott, " have no right to be represented in church activity/' 
It sometimes happens that people who are unwilling to give 
of their best are not only represented in the choir, but have 
the whip hand. They make no bones about it ; the choir 
is their hobby: they are in it for such pleasure as they can 
get, unshadowed by any sense of obligation. 

Selection, then, will look to exclude that type of person: 
it might be as well to refer subject to their permission 
to the master of any other choir they have been in, or to 
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any other society they care to name, for an account of their 
standard of service, attendance and loyalty. Selection will 
look to their demeanour, to see whether they are tractable 
or truculent ; there are such people as cannot be taught, 
and it is not desirable to have them in the choir. Selection 
will gently probe their motives in applying for membership : 
to give, or to get? To sing, or to learn? Do they feel they 
have anything to learn? Do they think it likely that they 
will learn things in your choir? 

No proud or difficult person will submit or assent to these 
questions : they will show their true colours quickly enough. 
Of the musical tests for new members, I shall speak later. 
I want to emphasise at the beginning that it is our work to 
train, not just singers, but new men. The whole sum of 
personality comes into our work, and must be reviewed 
regularly. 

I have spoken of men : I meant, of course, homo and not 
vir ; mankind, not males. The mixed choir has an aesthetic 
of its own. True, the male choir is a specifically religious 
sound ; a sound that breathes worship as unmistakably 
as that of a cathedral organ : yet a mixed choir can have 
a value that is unapproachable by a male choir. What 
touches us about a male choir is its lack of passion ; its 
innocence ; its carelessness. What makes a mixed choir 
beautiful is its depth of feeling ; its knowledge ; its concern. 

The mixed choir is the only true voice of mankind : it is 
the voice of suffering, of shame, of humiliation, of purifica- 
tion, of clear seeing, of courage, of humble access. It can 
be the voice " Of Caesar's hand, and Plato's brain, of Lord 
Christ's heart, and Shakespeare's strain ". 

It can be: it seldom is. The voices of children are 
immediately attractive; true, they are undeveloped and 
relatively neutral : they are not positive ; we are not stirred 
by them : but we are soothed by them, and moved by their 
gentle beauty. The adult is much more assertive ; and 
the voice, of corresponding boldness. The development 
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of adulthood is often a development of flaws, so that some 
adult voices are immediately ugly and coarse. Many a team 
of young boys takes attention off a most unattractive set 
of men's voices. The mixed choir has no such shield ; 
indeed, it sometimes includes an equally displeasing group 
of women's voices. We nearly always warm to the sound 
of children's voices : we commonly flinch from the sound 
of an adult mixed choir. 

It has been said of football crowds, that one-tenth of the 
crowd makes nine-tenths of the noise. It is true of church 
choirs that the unattractive tone can usually be traced to 
three or four voices. If those voices were removed, the 
people left would sound far more harmonious, and our 
response to them might well be one of active pleasure. 

The selection of church choirs is unheard of. Their 
members are not selected ; they accumulate. An organist 
moving to a new appointment takes on a team for which, 
individually, he may be reluctant to accept responsibility ; 
it is unlikely that the team is proportioned as it should be : 
sopranos, altos, tenors, basses, in the ratio 12:3:2:6 are 
common. Of the twelve sopranos, it is unlikely that there 
are more than two singers able to produce pleasing sounds 
above the treble stave : of the six basses, it is unlikely that 
any can sing adequately below the bass stave, though it is 
possible that one or two might it is equally possible that 
either of or both the tenors can, for men find their way into 
that section sometimes because their voices are flexible and 
of wide range, down as well as up. 

It was said of Sale and District Musical Society in The 
Manchester Guardian of 2 April 1957, that they sing 
a new piece as well first time through as many choirs do 
after three months' work : " Since Sale still does the three 
months* work, and since it starts where many others leave 
off, the reason for the festival triumphs becomes apparent ". 
When we hear fine choral singing, there is no doubt in our 
minds that most choirs begin too far back ever to reach such 
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a standard. If mixed choirs are to be effective, we must 
start where most others leave oS ; and we must start by 
eliminating people below a certain level of attainment. 

The new organist can be daunted by the sound of his 
choir, and if he is to be tied to that choir as it stands, he 
may have every reason to be daunted; good work will 
for ever elude him. If, on the other hand, the climate of 
opinion is such that the choir is regarded as the many called 
from whom he is free to choose the few, he has cause for 
hope of a rich harvest. 

There is a man who lives near me, whose garden I have 
often admired ; it is so tastefully laid out, and so perfectly 
kept, that it would not be easy to imagine a better. The 
man is a humble labouring man ; his speech is thick, hesi- 
tant and rough : in appearance, he achieves the impossible 
feat of always having shaved the day before. No one would 
associate such a man with tastefulness and skill : but these 
are the qualities for which his gardening is known. 

He drew three plans for his garden, and he and his wife 
chose one of the three : they set to work to create it accord- 
ing to plan, and the result was an object of beauty. 

He did not suffer weeds to grow, in the hope that they 
would become flowers if he left them long enough. He did 
not suffer even flowers to grow where he did not plan them. 
Everything in the garden was subject to his design, and so 
everything speaks of unity and purpose. 

We all like gardens, but few of us like what makes for 
gardens: weeding is a labour, and putting flowers only 
where they suit a design means hard thought and hard work. 
So we have, not a garden, but a flower patch, lightly or 
thickly overgrown with weeds. 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 

Choirs are seldom balanced: one part (in our day, 
proverbially the tenors) is commonly weaker than the others. 
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An immediate improvement in tone and balance may be 
shown by a choir that is asked to listen, while singing, to 
that part. Do not allow that weak section to labour to be 
heard ; persuade them as much as possible to use a light, 
melodious voice. Any choir which acts on your instruction 
to listen to that part will gain a new lightness and subtlety 
of style, a new balance, a new unanimity of rhythm, and a 
new quality of tone. They will develop, in fact, a new sense 
of hearing. This can bring with it a psychological problem, 

Singers are not used to listening to themselves, or, where 
they are, are used to approving what they hear. As they 
listen through their masters' ears, they gain a new knowledge 
of their own voices. 

This knowledge is commonly a dismaying knowledge: 
so dismaying as to force one or other of two disagreeable 
decisions on the singer ; either to accept the knowledge 
(which is hurtful to pride, and dissatisfying to the enjoyment 
of music), or to reject it (and, with it, the master's authority 
" I have nothing to learn from you "). The decision rests 
on the singer's love of singing : it must be admitted that 
church people because they seldom value anything in 
terms of itself, but feel that all things should be but a means 
to some hypothetical religious end do not often love sing- 
ing enough to swallow their pride ; and so there is little 
hope for them. 

It is not that the master will not accept the singers as they 
are, and work up from there : it is that the singers will not 
accept the master's diagnosis ; they cannot bear the pain 
of acknowledging that they sound as he says * ; and so they 
will not obey him, or attempt his exercises. They little 

* It must be stressed that at first they genuinely cannot hear that 
they sound as he says : later, their ears begin to catch the proffered 
lesson, but they are not quite in assent with the master's imitations 
of their singing. At last, they see what he is up to : " Why," they 
cry in triumph, " you're exaggerating ! " ; and so, for the ten per cent 
exaggeration that made the point clear, they discount the ninety per 
cent truth that would have taught them. 
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realise what rapid progress could be made by a measure of 
practice, provided it were regularly and keenly done. 

Even when the knowledge is accepted, it is at first dismay- 
ing ; it saps confidence. The singer seems to himself and 
is heard by others to sing much worse than he did: there 
is an ugly ring of fear, an embarrassing self -consciousness, 
about his tone. The misplaced frankness of friends, eager 
to show that they know what is what (and that they know 
this teacher by his fruits to be unsound), breaks all but the 
stoutest hearts, and makes even them heavy with foreboding. 

This unhappy situation is exacerbated when the singer 
cannot read music. No illiterate actor would find a place 
even in an amateur company : he is expected to take his 
lines home and learn them : yet it is usual to find church 
singers who need every note to be dictated till they can 
memorise it. 

Other than those of the minister and organist, singing is 
much the most technical activity in church life : yet people 
bring to it the humblest equipment, the slightest knowledge 
and the least skill ; they go without singing for days 
together ; they may have little capacity, let alone facility, 
for aural imagination ; they may be unable to read music, or 
to remember it when it is played to them, or to sing it back, 
or even to hear it clearly. 

Of all these weaknesses, they are cheerfully ignorant. Is 
it any wonder that, as consciousness dawns and they begin 
to perceive their clumsiness, they are dismayed, and their 
customarily buoyant confidence ebbs and founders? Like 
the centipede asked which leg he moved first, they cannot 
imagine how they ever set about the business in the past, and 
they cannot see how they are ever to do so joyfully again. 

Let none imagine that this is a minor matter: it entails 
an inner conflict of bitterness, recrimination and pain : it 
strikes at self-confidence ; sometimes, at the very root of 
personality, so that the singer begins to question his whole 
knowledge of himself, and even his identity; because the 
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voice is the incarnation of the self: it is the self made mani- 
fest ; and, if the voice be ugly, the singer divines that the 
self must be, also. 

Now, the church word for self is soul ; and when these 
statements are reviewed, substituting soul for self, this con- 
flict is seen to be spiritual ; its significance is most definitely 
the concern of religion, and within its universe of discourse ; 
though it is rarely seen to be so. 

What we have precipitated is, perhaps, the first clear 
vision of the old self in Adam ; the natural man, born in 
sin and in sin conceived ; self-centred ; preferring in all 
things private satisfaction to the universal good : of which 
self the mind may be hardly conscious, even into adult- 
hood. That is not to say that flashes of self-knowledge 
do not come, from early childhood on : they do, but they 
are seldom constant ; the self is so wayward, the sense of 
individual identity so undeveloped, that it is relatively easy 
for the self to hide again in the protective mists of anony- 
mity, sub-consciousness, or identification with the group. 

What precipitates it is the constant, purposeful vision of 
the master, projected on to the singer's consciousness : the 
sudden, surprising insight that values exist ; that quality, 
henceforth, must present itself in moral terms. 

Let music climb down ; let it be mediocre and not good ; 
let it cease to strive for perfection : and the old man is con- 
tent ; the danger is past. Let it hold fast to its integrity, 
and struggle is joined. The old man shows himself more 
and more clearly, and the anguished singer is ever more 
horrified : his instinct is to preserve his identity (by which 
he means the wavering, uncertain identity with which he is 
familiar, and which he had assumed was all there was to 
himself) ; his defence is to blame this horror on the choir- 
master ; " It was all right till you came. It is all your fault. 
Stop this, or go." 

The choirmaster can be made to choose between drop- 
ping the challenge, and resigning ; not infrequently, he is 
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made to : the old man has then won, and " as things have 
been, they remain ". The choirmaster can be upheld : he 
seldom is, but there are ministers who will do it : if he is, 
the singer is forced to make his decision to run away from 
what increasingly he senses to be the light, or to be reborn, 
slowly, painfully, weak and helpless, as the new immortal 
self, willing in time to climb into the heights ; willing for 
great, heroic, broadwinged action: willing to go beyond 
the self in the service of an Idea, "Whose nature and 
whose name is Love ". 

This struggle is not inevitable: many singers embrace 
the call to high standards and consecrated music gladly and 
whole-heartedly ; many were after it before you came, and 
would be after it were you not there : you matter only in so 
far as you are the mouthpiece of the Universal Voice : but 
it is surprising how little influence such singers have. The 
trouble-makers are more likely to bend the minister to their 
will, unless he sees what is happening, and knows which side 
they are on, and is prepared to stand against them. 

What we have precipitated, in fact, is the identical inner 
conflict that it is the minister's business to induce. He does 
it by presenting the demands of religion as religion : we 
have done it by presenting the demands of music as music. 
Listen to Dr. Erik Routley* : 

" Life would be easier if we all agreed that no art should 
be associated with worship ; but it would be much less 
gracious." He adduces some false standards which will 
issue, artistically, in malpractice, and then says : " But more 
devastating than all these is the familiar modern dogma 
which lays it down that the standard by which all art in 
church shall be judged shall be * I like it * or * I do not like 
it * : and that comes from a false doctrine of creation, for 
the ancient commandment said : * Thou shalt not bow down 
and worship * these things. To bow down and worship 
means to be enslaved to them: to say * I like it ' or c I do 

* The Wisdom of the Father? (S.C.M. Press). 
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not like it ', and to use these phrases as a basis for action, 
is to say : * These things have power over me, and I cannot 
resist that power ; so I must act as that power directs.' 
That is idolatry: that is the end of all vision." 

This is the basic decision with which we face the singer, 
and with which the minister faces his flock : the dethrone- 
ment of " I like " and " I do not like " as the mainspring of 
action. To use the minister's word for it, we have brought 
the singer to the brink of conversion. As musicians, we are 
apt to steer clear of words (and thoughts) like that, believing 
them not to be our concern ; when we read the words of Dr. 
W. E. Orchard, we see that they are very much our concern* : 

" The story of conversion, that profound change which 
takes place in the human soul as it awakens to its deepest 
needs, and, in order to satisfy them, turns Godward, has an 
interest hardly less appealing than that aroused by a tale of 
perilous travel, or a life of dramatic adventure. 

" After all, the things of the spirit are the most real for 
us, because they are the most intimate ; and they can be 
the most exciting, since the issues demand that the soul shall 
venture everything, the perils are numerous, and the prize 
beyond compare. For, to take a false step may lead to an 
injurious fall ; to miss the purpose of life is an irretrievable 
loss : to turn away from the pursuit of truth is to put out the 
only light by which we see ; while to be faithless disinte- 
grates the soul, on whose integrity interior peace depends, 
and destroys the very faculty that makes possible the happi- 
ness which we all crave, here or in eternity." 

That this experience is to be reached by music in terms 

of itself has been testified by a host of musicians, and we 

need quote only one ; Thomas Morley, in 1597, writes of 

William Byrd as one " by whose directions the faculties of 

the reasonable soul be stirred up to enter into contemplation 

and searching of more than earthly things, whereby we 

obtain a second being, more to be wished and much more 

*From Faith to Faith (Putnam). 
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durable than that which any man since the world's creation 
hath received of his parents ". 

We all know that we cannot please everyone : we may not 
have realised that we all end by pleasing either the musical 
or the unmusical. Every choir is to a certain degree in a 
state of flux : whether we desire it or not, some people will 
gravitate to us, and others away from us. If we make music 
in terms of itself, the musical gravitate to us, and the un- 
musical move away : if we heed the plaints of the unmusical, 
and if, by the will of the minister, we are made to bow 
to them, the choir becomes a happy hunting ground for 
the unmusical, and it is the musical who, one by one, slip 
away. 

It was said to me : " Do you not think it would be better 
if all church choirs were paid? You could ask so much 
more of them." I replied : " No, you could not, unless the 
minister supported you ; and, if he did, you could ask it 
whether they were paid or not." 

There is the further point, mentioned in Music in Church, 
of the choir " making from among the community of the 
parish, the offering of the parishioners *' : for which reason 
I for one would eschew professionals, and choose choristers 
from the community. 

If the choir are true to the demands of their music, and 
if they are musical people, they will adventure to levels at 
which the truths of religion are inextricably linked with the 
making of music : " Something infinite behind everything 
appeared, and eternity was manifest in the light of day." 
Thus, music as an end in itself: all is gain ; the music of 
the church is rich and beautiful, and the minds of the musi- 
cians are centred where they should be, in the Eternal. 

CHOOSE YOUR SINGERS 

How is this state of affairs to be reached? There is only 
one way, and that is, to choose your singers. Not many 
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people in church choirs sing as they ought, or intend to. 
Some are in the choir for no good reason that they can 
remember ; others, for companionship ; others, to while 
away the long winter evenings ; others (and these are among 
the most intractable), as " church workers " : all these are 
unlikely to perceive the profundity of the decision they are 
called on to make, and thus unlikely to make it rightly. 
Dr. Orchard tells us that in his teens he tried his hand at 
composing hymn tunes, " but I was soon dissuaded by the 
discovery that there are some things one cannot do just 
because one would like to ". Quite so. You cannot allow 
people to choose themselves for the church choir : you can- 
not allow people to stay in the choir for no other reason than 
that they have been there for years. 

It should be taken for granted that a choirmaster chooses 
and creates his own team. The basic assumption to be 
fostered is that no one may of right expect to be in the choir. 
If the church does not want the master's conception of a 
good choir, its officers will not appoint him : if they appoint 
him, it should be understood that the existing choir is not 
being hung like a millstone round his neck, but that he is 
to be free to choose such singers as fit his conception. 

Before we can discuss that conception, we must ask : what 
is the choir there for? Some think, to fill the choir seats, 
though they are seldom blunt enough to say so. The usual 
answer is : to lead the singing. I can think of no idea so 
damaging to church music as that : it is utterly wrong, if 
only because no congregation worth the name requires a 
lead ; a real congregation is a great choir in itself, responsive 
to the organist directly, without the intervention of lesser 
lights : it is wrong, because any choir worth the name will 
perk up the congregation's singing as a mere consequence 
of singing with true choral ensemble: it is wrong, because 
any choir other than the best conceivable will over-blow, 
to lead by force where it ought "to draw the hearer as 
it were by chains of gold, to the consideration of holy 
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things", to quote Thomas Morley: it is wrong, because 
it destroys of itself any possibility of a choir becoming 
what it should. 

The Rev. Alfred C. Lamb thinks that the purpose of wor- 
ship, as far as the Free Churches are concerned, is, not " an 
act offered to God", but "to awaken the -worshipper's mind, 
to quicken his emotional response, and finally to capture 
and hold his will ". Consequently, he believes that every- 
thing in the service should be referred to the congregation, 
and be such as will please them : in other words, all will 
have a manward intention; not a Godward intention. 
He makes this very clear when he quotes Dr. J. B. Pratt as 
saying that the choir's part is to sing to God, and never mind 
about men ; Dr. Lamb continues : " The Free Churches 
have indeed changed all that ! Their choirs are turned to 
the congregation beyond all doubt, and to the congregation 
they sing." One is tempted to add " and never mind 
about God ". 

No wonder we prize the words of Music in Worship'. 
" The plan of giving people only what they like can never be 
a worthy policy in any church " ; and of Music in Church : 
" One test must be applied to the use of the arts in worship. 
Is the motive that inspires their use the glory of God? Or 
are they designed to attract a congregation? " 

The Right Rev. Colin Dunlop speaks of this, in his ex- 
cellent little book, Anglican Public Worship (S.C.M. Press, 
6s.) : " As the size of the congregation is too often regarded 
as a thermometer registering the spiritual efficacy of the 
parson's work, he may get alarmed if it is not large : and this 
alarm may lead him to order his church services primarily 
with a view to increasing the congregation. Without know- 
ing it, he ceases to try to make worship acceptable to God, 
or to order it in accordance with the mind of the Church. 
He is more concerned with filling the pews. He takes on 
himself all the anxious concern of the theatre manager 
whose box office receipts are dwindling ; and, though it 
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may be of a high order, it is nevertheless entertainment and 
not public worship that he finds himself planning." 

Strangely enough (or, should I say, significantly enough), 
the place of music in worship, and in the life of the chorister, 
is most clearly set out in Dr. Dunlop's words, not about art, 
but about sacrifice. He writes of " The human conscious- 
ness of unworthiness of fellowship with God ; the belief 
that worship must cost a man something, and that only 
what is perfect will do (shown in the insistence on an un- 
blemished victim) ; the acknowledgement that life must be 
transformed before contact with God is possible, and the 
confession that fellowship with God is man's true end." 
This shows us immediately how our work as choirmasters 
is to be done. 

We start, and our singers must start, with a consciousness 
of unworthiness : we believe that worship must cost us some- 
thing, in striving and thought and time ; that only music 
that is perfect as music, and singing that is perfect as singing, 
will do ; that life, for us all, must be transformed before 
our work is successful in its Godward intention ; and that 
that intention is the true end of our work. 

That is not what we find in our churches : the chorister's 
assumptions are very different. These words : "The matter 
is now come to that state that, though a song be never so 
well made, yet you shall hardly find singers to express it as 
it ought to be ; for most of our churchmen, so they can cry 
louder in the choir than their fellows, care for no more. 
Let them continue never so long in the church, they will 
never study to sing better than they did the first day of their 
preferment to that place ; so that it should seem that they 
have little or no care at all, either for their own credit, or 
well discharging of their duty ": might have been written 
in 1957, instead of 1597. That they are true today, even of 
concert choirs, is shown by a tragic incident before Guido 
Cantelli's death. A certain concert choir was asked to 
rehearse Verdi's Requiem under him for six practices in- 
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stead of two. Asked to ! Imagine what one could have 
learned from six rehearsals running, under such a man! 
What an opportunity ! What would one have had to pay 
for such instruction privately ! And here it was, offered 
nay, requested by the Edmund Hillary of music. 

My readers : believe it or not, they spat in his face ; they 
could not be bothered. Instead of receiving with thankful- 
ness what any true musician would almost have given his 
eyes to get, these people would not deign to reach out a 
hand for it. 

Can we think of that incident without a sense of injury? 
Of wrong? Of outrage? Yet that is human nature, which 
assumes that it honours the giver by receiving the gift. If 
music is to rise to the high word of poetry in your church, 
it will be, and it will only be, because you say it shall: 
because you make it clear who is serving Whom, and why. 
As Dean Inge wrote* : " Beauty is not our tool, but we are 
rather its instruments." 



CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 

Many be called to membership of the choir ; including 
many who have musical gifts, but never troubled to use 
them : few can be chosen, because of the conditions they 
must fulfil. 

The conditions are : (a) spiritual: they must worship God, 
and not their own pleasure ; they must value the privilege 
of giving more than getting ; their chief concern must be 
the quality of the gift they bring ; (6) temperamental: they 
must be willing to learn, to be guided, and to be found want- 
ing ; which means that they must love singing so much that 
they cannot easily be put off by setbacks or criticism ; they 
must show what the Benedictines call ** a readiness to face 
humiliation " ; (c) musical: they must have an ear for music, 
and a voice that pleases ; (d) technical: they must be grouped 
* Faith and its Psychology (Duckworth), 
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to balance part for part ; this is in some ways the most 
exacting requirement of all, for they must balance tonally 
as well as by volume ; the choir must be designed as an 
entity other than the sum of its members. 

Notice that (a), (b) and (c) are personal qualities, which 
necessitate discriminating for or against individual people ; 
notice that ( d) is impersonal : it is (d), and only (d), that 
can be quoted as justifying your choice without the risk of 
offending ; but (d) is so important that it can be accepted, 
and should be accepted, as the reason for rejection : (a), (b) 
and (c), if insufficient, are the causes of insufficiency in (d), 
so that those not chosen have the ground of the matter from 
you in (d). There can be no balanced team unless spiritually, 
temperamentally and musically suitable people are alone 
selected for the choir. 

The spiritual requirement, (a), may seem to beg the ques- 
tion of the decision I discussed : in fact, it does not. That 
decision, once made, continually re-presents itself, and re- 
quires renewal ; it cannot be evaded : unless people face it, 
and meet its measure, and live by it, their membership will 
corrode and harm them, in addition to making it impossible 
for others to work in their presence. 

The approach to the singer must be: " You are not quite 
right for this particular team ", rather than : " You would be 
wrong for this or any team '*, which is needlessly crushing. 
The singer may not be wrong in himself ; but, unless he fits 
your particular conception of the team, he will not do. A 
singer who would be right for one choir might be wrong for 
another. 

When a master begins to train a choir, he should allow 
himself up to three months to choose his team. Some 
voices stand out, for good or ill, and can be called for 
audition in the first week or two: it is wise to go through 
the form of an audition with people you feel inclined to 
accept or reject ; an audition makes them feel they have 
had a hearing, and are being accepted or rejected on the 
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basis of that hearing ; it mil sometimes cause you to modify 
your opinion, whether against geese, or for swans. 

Hear two or three in an evening, and hear them under the 
most informal and friendly conditions possible ; preferably, 
not before a rehearsal. It is usual in concert choirs to let 
people know their fate by post : I prefer to tell church singers 
at the audition, and I say one of these three things : " Thank 
you for singing to me: I should like to have you in the 
choir " ; " Thank you for singing to me : your singing has 
qualities " and here I detail them, from singing in tune, 
to sheer power of lungs " but I cannot fit you into the 
particular sound which it is my aim to develop from the 
choir"; "Thank you for singing to me: to be frank, I 
am not sure whether you would fit into the particular 
sound which it is my aim to develop from the choir. Do 
you feel inclined to sing with us for three months, on 
the understanding that I will hear you again, and decide 
then? " 

I have not yet had a singer take exception to this approach, 
though I have declined the services of some notable soloists. 

Our four requirements may not be manifest at first : some 
compromise could then be made, and a good deal of teach- 
ing and individual cultivation undertaken ; the choir mem- 
bership being reviewed after six months or so, when the true 
capabilities of the singers can be more accurately assessed. 
In this way, a choir can be formed from scratch, with no 
background at all, and taken a considerable distance: the 
best can then be retained and strengthened. 

The prevalent idea that a chorister can teach in the Sun- 
day School, run the Social Club, play in the drama group, 
speak to the fellowship, and lead the prayer meeting, should 
be scotched. He must study to make Ms calling and election 
sure : once he can sing as you say he ought, he may take on 
all the extra tasks he pleases but, by then, he will have 
learned that one form of service is generally as much as we 
can adequately manage. It is probable that no singer who 
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does other jobs is as loyal as lie should be: somehow, time 
given to other tasks means time withheld from the choir ; 
the heart of such a singer is not, as it needs to be, wholly in 
his singing, which is in consequence half-hearted. 

In nothing is half-heartedness more quickly shown than 
irregular attendance. If singers are absent from the great 
Festivals of the Church, they show their superficiality at 
once. There is a radical deficiency in such people. What 
kind of singer is it that walks in and out of the choir stalls 
as he thinks he will, and goes off on a jaunt when he is most 
needed? 

Jealous thought should be given to the rare exceptions to 
your three-fold rules of attendance : (0) Notice given of, and 
your consent gained to, any absence whatever from a choir 
meeting ; (ft) No practice, no service ; (c) All great Festivals 
to be attended. These rules and the establishment of selec- 
tion as your first step, need to be agreed between you and the 
church before you accept office: otherwise, it is nearly 
insuperably hard to introduce them. Unless a singer's 
membership is under review, he cannot be asked whether 
he accepts them, and will keep them, without a point-blank 
" No ". For that reason, the membership should be re- 
gularly reviewed ; either every three years, as in The Royal 
Choral Society, or more frequently ; certainly, no member 
should feel immune from exacting standards of attendance 
and performance, or the base metal of human nature will 
soon drive out the good. 

Let me illustrate the crucial importance of selection by 
citing two instances of its success. First, the new Phil- 
harmonia Chorus, of which the Daily Telegraph critic 
wrote: "They showed that what Beethoven wrote, in the 
last movement of the Ninth Symphony, can be sung, and 
sung with enormous effect, by a choir of young picked 
voices ; the unfailing clarity and strength of the choral tone 
were a revelation ** : the emphasis here is clearly on accept- 
ing singers, not because they do you the honour of applying 
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to join your choir, but because their timbre and technique 
are what you want. 

Second, the choir of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, whose 
master is Richard Latham. I asked Mr. Latham how he 
got such an exquisitely keen and sensitive sound from his 
sopranos. He answered something like this: "/ choose 
them like that in the first place. I am always on the look- 
out for that type of singer : I would rather have a musician 
to whom singing was a second study, with that kind of voice, 
than a soloist (who hardly ever has that type of voice) ; and, 
of course, friends now put such singers on to me." 

This talk of young singers may mislead. Age has little 
necessarily to do with youthf ulness of voice : people who 
really learn to sing when young seldom lose it. If they lose 
it, it is because they are ill, or become unskilful, which can 
happen to the young or middle-aged. 

This is not to suggest that the flesh cannot betray the 
spirit ; it can ; but it is sometimes blamed unjustly. It 
would be absurd to retire a person by reason of a calendar : 
go instead by sound, and personality. 

The same criteria obtain in the selection of people in their 
middle or early teens. At the same time, we must recognise 
the value of a junior choir. It is not always realised how 
much is gained in churches of the priestly tradition by taking 
boys of eight years old into the church choir, so that by 
eleven years of age they can read music well, have an ear for 
music of quality, know the psalms and liturgy thoroughly, 
understand the nature of worship, love divine service, are 
used to being active and not passive members of the church, 
and have a large part of their lives willingly and gladly 
allotted to church activity. They have only to be kept 
active during adolescence (which is now done as a matter 
of course), and the Church has them for life. 

Think of it! An inexhaustible supply of trained, ex- 
perienced, useful, informed men, accustomed to giving up 
a generous measure of their time and thought to the service 
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of the Church ! No wonder the standard of this service is 
so high. Men singers are in short supply only in the 
churches which do not have choirs for children. 

Thus, we see the point of a thriving junior choir : but a 
junior choir is a lovely thing of itself, especially where it 
sings truly sacred music (that is, where the sounds hallow 
the words as much as the words sanctify the sounds). It is 
important to keep junior choir members musically active 
right through to adulthood, or they will be lost. 

THE HALF IS MORE THAN THE WHOLE 

We shall find, again and again in choir training, that No 
is more important than Yes ; it is more important not to do 
certain things than to do certain others (at least, till you get 
quite a way along the road) : for our immediate purpose, 
// matters more who is away than who is there. 

Let me tell you about Clara Butt : not the real Clara Butt, 
of course, but a woman who once sang contralto for me. 
One of the four other contraltos said of her, " She leaves us 
no contribution to make " : it was true ; she did the work 
of five, and that, not harmoniously and effortlessly, as five 
might have done it, but with bulging eyes, shuddering limbs, 
and steaming nostrils, like a horse pulling a cart out of a 
rut ; a most unattractive business. 

Beware the hard-working singer, who makes a to-do 
about high notes, or drawing breath ; who heaves and sobs ; 
who changes colour when the music rises to something. 
Far better use the singer who is mechanically sound ; in 
Kennedy Scott's words, " The production of a steady and 
effective stream of sound, while having nothing to do with 
so-called * expression ', is yet nine-tenths of expression ". 
Now, it is an extraordinary thing that every choir contains 
quite a number of singers who can produce just that ; but, 
because they do it quietly and without fuss, because their 
voices and manners are not assertive, they are overlooked 
and undervalued. 
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Let me go back to people being away. There you are, 
at rehearsal ; the room is quiet ; the atmosphere friendly 
and quietly cheerful. You are not aware at first of any- 
thing particularly interesting ; only that the work is slipping 
by : things are sorting themselves out, neatly and efficiently ; 
the volume of sound is softer than usual ; indeed, there 
are fewer present. And suddenly it strikes you that 
that accounts for it: the choir is quieter because noisy 
Miss Whooper is absent; the tuning is better, because 
Mrs. Slightly-Sharp and Mr. Shaker Flop are away ; the 
breathing is less stertorous, because Dr. Rasper is not 
there. 

Your choir has improved, flick ! just like that : not because 
you have added anyone, but simply because you are acci- 
dentally rid, for once, of all those voices that normally stick 
out like sore thumbs ; the barnacles and gargoyles are 
absent, and the light of a candle can be seen once more. 
Every choir has its share of these people, too : the woman 
whose voice oscillates either side of the key, never actually 
tuning in even for a split-second ; the man whose shoulders 
and chest heave like a coracle in an ocean storm, and whose 
breathing resembles a gale ; the bass who trudges unmusi- 
cally through his part, plonking hob-nailed boots as heavily 
on unstressed notes as on accents. You may not have many 
singers, but these characters are all there. 

Why should singers join you, if the characters are going 
to leave them no contribution to make? You may have 
heard the tale of the gentle, sweet-voiced woman who 
attended the screaming inferno of a ** good, congregational 
sing " : she made no attempt to dominate, but sang sweetly 
to herself, amid the raging fury signifying nothing. What 
happened? What unmusical parsons allege to have hap- 
pened is, that the storm was gradually stilled by this sweet- 
ness : this veritable good deed in a naughty world. It is 
difficult to hear that ending without bursting out laughing. 

No ; I see that sweet-voiced lady paling ; biting her lip ; 
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Setting her teeth ; trying a bit harder, and at last tossing 
her head, putting down her hymn-book, and walking out: 
for Choir Training Rule No. 1 says, you cannot control a 
hearty singer. Nothing can be done with him : he will not 
sing your way ; if you keep him, everyone will sing his way 
before long. 

So, when I say, " You must choose your singers ", I mean 
in the first instance that you must decide whom to retain ; 
not getting people in, but getting people out. 

Now, why? Why is this man so agin people? Why can 
we not all be one big happy family? What harm have 
Miss Whooper, Mrs. Slightly-Sharp, Mr. Shaker Flop and 
Dr. Rasper ever done anyone? Are they not the kindest 
souls imaginable? er, well, perhaps not: but, again, whom 
have they ever harmed ? If we remove them from the choir, 
will they not be lost to the Church? And does the Church 
not exist to bring the people in from highways and byways ? 
After all, the church choir is not a choral society, is it? We 
are not there for music, are we? Judge not, that ye be not 
judged. 

Admittedly, method springs from purpose : we are thrown 
back to that ; what are the choir there for? What -is the 
purpose of your choir training? To please yourself? If 
not, to please men? Or God? Will God be pleased if men 
are displeased? How difficult it is to balance all these 
considerations. 



MINISTRY AND STEWARDSHIP 

When in doubt, go back to first principles. Let us look 
at the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer, and see 
whether it has anything to guide us : it speaks, early on, of 
those who " have always discovered a greater regard to their 
own private fancies and interests, than to that duty they 
owe to the general publick " ; which duty is described as 
that most tending " to the preservation of Peace and Unity ". 
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If we stop there, it is a walk-over for those who would 
give the publick what it wants. 

The Preface goes on, however, to adjure us " to the pro- 
curing of Reverence, and exciting " not the haunches and 
toes, but " of Piety and Devotion in the Publick Worship 
of God " : a very different matter. 

The Preface is followed by an essay entitled, Concerning 
the service of the Church, and that gives us further insight 
into the minds of the compilers. It mentions the twin aims, 
of the Ministers " being stirred up to godliness themselves ", 
and the people " continually profiting more and more in the 
knowledge of God, and being the more inflamed with the 
love of his true Religion ". That is a salutary utterance: 
we choirmasters are not likely to be stirred up to godliness 
ourselves by anything less than music which is fine as music. 

On the other hand, that is followed by an observation that 
itself corrects those who would make of music a religion, 
concerning the Service having been " read in Latin to the 
people, which they understand not ; so that they have heard 
with their ears only, and their heart, spirit and mind have 
not been edified thereby." 

This essay is followed by a third, entitled Of Ceremonies, 
which mentions the two dangers of practices " at the first of 
godly intent, and yet at length turned to vanity ", and others 
entering into the Church " by undiscreet devotion, and such 
a zeal as was without knowledge ". The compilers suggest 
that all things must satisfy two demands : " as well for a 
decent order in the Church " music as music "as because 
they pertain to edification ". " It was thought expedient, 
not so much to have respect how to please either of these 
parties " the please-the-people party with an ecclesiastical 
Light Programme, or the art-for-arf s-sake party with an 
ecclesiastical Third Programme" as how to please God, 
and profit them both ". 

There, surely, is the ideal ; music, first, likely to please 
God, which must be its own evidence of quality, excellent 
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in terms of itself ; second, profitable to the people (more 
of that in a minute) : third, equally profitable to the con- 
noisseur. It is important to remember the description, in 
the Collect for the Third Sunday in Advent, of " ministers 
and stewards of Thy mysteries ". The idea of ministry, of un- 
assuming, self -forgetting service of others, is never far from 
the idea of stewardship, of being responsible to God for the 
upholding of absolute standards of quality only too readily 
lowered and tarnished by the world : the two are aspects, 
in the Book of Common Prayer, of an indivisible whole. 

You notice that the compilers say, not to please either 
party, but to profit both : the one to be pleased, the only One 
to be pleased, is God. K the congregation are not pleased 
by fine music, that is neither here nor there ; that may be 
because their taste is depraved : indeed* I would say that 
public taste today definitely is depraved. The point is, is 
the music profitable to the congregation? always suppos- 
ing that it is such as they could understand if they wanted, 
and such as will edify their hearts, spirits and minds. 

Sir Charles Stanford wrote,* "I take it no one will deny 
that, among the many duties of the Church, education, 
refinement and improvement in matters of taste are not, or 
should not be, absent ". He should have lived in our age, 
when not one but a host rise up and deny it vehemently. 
He goes on, " I hold that it is not only possible but im- 
perative that the Church should educate, refine and improve 
its members in that particular branch of music which is 
especially devoted to herself. She should lead taste, and 
not follow it. She should uncompromisingly adopt what is 
best, irrespective of popularity, and eschew the second-rate, 
even if it is momentarily attractive." 

Nearer our own day is Dean Peter Lutkin of North West 
University in America, who wrote in 1930, f "We are 
years behind England, where the best hymnals make little 

* Studies and Memories (Constable). 

t Quoted in The Oxford Companion to Music. 
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or no concession to popular taste ". Whether the Dean is 
right, I will not say ; but it is of interest that he regards 
it as being years behind the times, to make concession to 
popular taste. What would he say today? 

Now, I have been careful to insist that what the Americans 
loftily call the ministry of music should never be dissociated 
from stewardship, or inflexibly high musical standards. It 
is, perhaps, necessary to insist with equal firmness that 
stewardship be not unaccompanied by ministry. It may be 

true, as the Dean of observed in my hearing, that 

the Master of the King's Scholars found the Byrd Great 
Service " a bit of a bellyful " : it does not matter that he 
did ; it matters why he did. Music can be found a bit of 
a bellyful without necessarily being the high-watermark of 
unaccompanied sacred song. 

What made the Master of the King's Scholars fail to digest 
the Byrd? Was it the wrong music? Or was he the wrong 
listener? I do not think it is our business to cater for the 
wrong listener, any more than the graphic artist is obliged 
to paint for the short-sighted or half -blind ; but the matter 
of public digestion needs, perhaps, more thought than is 
being given it. 

A little of what you fancy does you good, not because 
enjoyment creates nourishment: it cannot: but simply 
because it ensures the complete assimilation of such nour- 
ishment as is there. 

We ought, in a way, to seek to tempt appetite. Appetite 
is not the aim of our work * : an offering to the Lord is the 

* " After the Death of King Charles, symphonys indeed with 
Instruments in the Chappell were laid aside. But they continued 
to make their Anthems with all the flourish of Interludes & Ritor- 
nellos which were now performed on the Organ. But the Composers 
and those of later times, being charm'd with what they heard at 
White Hall, never considered how ^ improper such Theatricall per- 
formances were, in religious worship. They serve to create delight 
rather than to actuate devotion. From hence sprang all that con- 
tempt which the Cathedral service is falFn into " : Thomas Tudway, 
1716. 
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first aim, and congregational nourishment is the second aim : 
but, for the second aim to come true, appetite is the method. 
We must honour the Divine command, " Feed my sheep ", 
even as we offer before the Altar : there is no need to divide 
these functions ; they are best united. 

That is why we must choose our singers. There will be 
no appetite in our hearers if the sound of the choir is not 
attractive and melodious : that sound is created by a series 
of steps, beginning with the removal of flawed and ugly 
voices. 

Does the Church not exist to bring in these people from 
the highways and byways? So it may ; but there is no call 
to usher them all into the choir vestry. 

Will they not leave the Church? A short answer is that 
they must not. We cannot preach a God who quenches 
not the smoking flax, nor breaks the bruised reed, and then 
do ourselves what is foreign to the nature of our Lord. 

The problem, of course, occurs when anyone in church 
office is called to lay it down ; the office often makes the 
person, and a displaced person is a confused and unhappy 
one, doubly cast down. This is the time for charity ; not 
to displace, but to place elsewhere ; to help in finding an 
opportunity for new usefulness. 

It is a church problem, rather than a choir problem. It 
was solved at the City Temple in 1952 by the minister's 
announcement that the old choir would cease to be : any 
who wished to join the new choir could apply to the organist 
for an audition. Done like that, there is less risk of people 
feeling cold shouldered : no doubt the officers of the City 
Temple took care to absorb happily in other activities all 
who decided not to apply for an audition or who tried and 
failed. 

It may seem that these observations have fallen within 
the domain of theory rather than practice. In fact, it is 
these considerations which make practicable choir training 
at a creative level. We must restrict the membership of 
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our choirs to uncommon people, if we are ever to express 
through them the common mind, for a reason well expressed 
by R. W. Emerson* : " All men, in the abstract, are just and 
good ; what hinders them, in the particular, is the momen- 
tary preponderance of the finite and individual over the 
general truth. The condition of our incarnation in a private 
self seems to be a perpetual tendency to prefer the private 
law, to obey the private impulse, to the exclusion of the 
law of universal being. The hero is great by means of the 
preponderance of the universal nature ; he has only to open 
his mouth, and it speaks ; he has only to be forced to act, 
and it acts. All men catch the word, or embrace the deed, 
with the heart, for it is verily theirs as much as his ; but in 
them an excess of organisation cheats them of equal issues." 

Let a man so account of its, as of the ministers of Christ, 
and of stewards of the mysteries of God. Moreover it is 
required in stewards, that a man be found fcdthful. 

St Paul 



MUSICAL QUALITIES TO LOOK FOR 

What principles should guide the choirmaster in select- 
ing voices? In this order: pleasantness, smoothness, good 
intonation, histrionics. The voice should attract: some- 
times, good choir voices can be developed from rather 
negative beginnings, but it is as well to be sure that what 
appears to be timidity is not an unconsciously willed flat- 
ness of style : if there is not an actual charm of voice, do 
not accept, unless you are very short and there are other 
good qualities ; there must certainly be no unattractive 
features in the tone nothing that would draw attention 
unduly to that particular voice. If in doubt, ask yourself, 
" Is this a melodious voice?" 

The voice must be smooth : it should not wobble. That 
* The Conduct of Life (Everyman's Library : Dent). 
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does not mean that there should be no expressive vibrato : 
the test is, can the singer give you a long note without the 
vibrato? If there is no difficulty in delivering such a note, 
you are reasonably safe. Suppose the singer is one of a 
rare but by no means extinct breed : a woman who admires 
boys' voices so much that she models herself on them : her 
voice is likely to sound hard and cold, like fat congealed 
on a plate. The test is, can she induce a vibrato of four 
pulses to the beat? If not, think twice before accepting 
her. But such a voice is not likely to appeal to you as 
being attractive or melodious : it is good for a boy to sound 
like a boy (though few people know how a boy ought to 
sound), but there is something amiss when a woman sounds 
like that. 

The intonation must be good: scales in slow motion are 
a good test, because the singer has no idea that intonation 
is being checked, believing that range is the only considera- 
tion. Is every note firmly in tune? Probably not ; but is 
the deviation uncomfortably wide of the mark? Repeat 
the offending note on the keyboard, and see if the singer 
moves into tune. Note, in passing, whether the singer 
labours the upper notes ; does the tone become tight and 
assertive, as if to say, " I will get this if it kills me "? If so, 
beware. Instruct the singer to sing more and more quietly 
as the pitch ascends ; see whether that is done. If not, do 
not accept. Make this scaling down of high notes a rule 
of your work : not only does it add charm as a general rule, 
but, in time, it becomes quite safe to say, " Hit that high 
note, and hold it" ; the touch on high notes will be confident 
and musical. 

Histrionics are an invaluable asset. Have the singer 
read aloud. Write down any words not pronounced to 
your satisfaction and ask afterwards for them to be said 
again. They will almost certainly be said badly again: 
this time, model them, slowly and deliberately, and see 
what success the singer has at imitating the manner of 
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your saying. If there are blushes and self-consciousness, 
beware. There ought to be a brave try. If you know one 
or two dialect words, and can affect a dialect pronuncia- 
tion, see if the singer can imitate them. Try one or two 
foreign phrases and words, especially those using sounds 
not in the English language: the Scottish Loch, the 
French uvula R in Mcdheureux, the German Achtest, the 
vowels in tu, and Mude, the orinasals in brun and chien. 
The thing you are looking for is the touch of caricature ;, 
willingness to make a fool of oneself ; stepping out of the 
safe, familiar self into a new and dangerous because 
insecure self demanded by the art. This is a most 
valuable trait, but not to be accepted without the strictly 
musical qualities. 

Does the singer sight read music? It does not parti- 
cularly matter, since you should develop sight reading as 
part of your training ; but it is a help if the singer knows 
something. Training in sight reading is done by means of 
a knowledge of Tonic Solfa and of the French time names. 
There is not space to discuss them now, and their elements 
are to be found readily enough. If your choral repertoire 
consists of difficult music, it would probably be good to 
have the poor readers for ten minutes before the rehearsal 
proper. 

Sight work can be done readily enough with phrases from 
anthems or hymns using the crotchet as the beat, containing 
minims and quavers, and moving largely by step. First, 
read the notes aloud to time names, without pitch. Repeat 
till the rhythm is known. Then sing to Tonic Solfa names. 
Show the choir how to find the key note from the signature 
(Sharp's the word for Toffee last sharp is Te one step 
up to Doh : last Flat is Fah four steps down to Doh or, 
last flat but one is Doh). Progress to phrases using, first 
dotted minims^ then semibreves, then dotted crotchets plus 
quavers, then semi-quavers. In long notes, bring the pulse 
of the said "Taa-aa-aa" into the sung Solfa "Doh-oh-oh" 
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and into the performance, to keep the sound alive and 
kicking ; but do not let it obtrude. 

Aim, in your selection, to blend the voices in a part. 
Work on the axiom, contraltos should sound like sopranos ; 
sopranos should sound like schoolgirls (unless you get a 
mature voice that is uncommonly pleasing but beware of 
assertive voices, or voices that draw the attention over- 
much). Both tenors and basses should tend to the tone of 
light baritones : the tethered-goat tenor, or romantic tenor, 
as he is sometimes called, is not much use in a choir he 
leaves the altos with little work to do ; they are eternally 
in his shadow. It is particularly important with men's 
voices that they should be able to sing quiet pleasing high 
notes : if they have to change colour to get a high note, do 
not have them ; watch that their necks do not swell, and 
their eyes stand out or close, for high notes. If they do 
that at an audition, they will wreak havoc under choir 
conditions. 

It was said of Carver Doone that ** his voice was like the 
fall of coals in the bottom of a mine ". Too many basses 
see themselves as Carver Doones. The best bass for choir 
work is more like a good melodious 'cello than a trombone 
or bassoon. Bear the tone of a 'cello in mind as you select 
men's voices, and you will see why I say that the tone of 
both basses and tenors should tend toward a light baritone. 
Sometimes a musical bass will present himself, with a dark 
and individual voice: if he can imitate, and is subject to 
you, have him in, even though his downward range may not 
be great. The colour of his voice can be an excellent thing 
for the bass section. Again, you will not go wrong if you 
ask yourself, " Is this a melodious voice?" 

You will need to balance your parts, and by balance I 
mean exactly that : an equal loudness in all parts. Sir Hugh 
Roberton used a choir of these numbers 28:21:21:28. 
The B.B.C. Singers are 4:4:4:4. The Robert Shaw 
Chorale is 8 : 8 : 8 : 8. Much depends on the strength of the 
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individual voice : allowing for that, you must have equal 
strength of parts. If you do not, some parts, as I say, will 
over-blow in the search for power. Power is a dangerous 
aim: we know from our studies of organ building that 
heavy wind gives power ; it also gives a coarse, unmusical 
tone : light wind is less powerful, but conducive to round, 
melodious, singing tone. The same is true of choirs. Again, 
we know from organ building the principle, " Dissonance is 
power. An organ out of tune sounds much more powerful 
than an organ in tune." The same is true of choirs : any 
attempt to gain power other than by such means as I have 
described to you later results in an unconscious but purpose- 
ful impurity of intonation. Equality of strength between 
the parts does much to stay such bids for power. 

When you take over a choir, the proportions are wrong. 
What do you do ? You test the voices for range and timbre. 
You do not accept for, or retain in, the soprano or tenor 
parts anyone who cannot sing the high notes quietly. No 
singer can take a high note quietly unless the note is com- 
fortable and definitely within his grasp. " A city that is 
set on a hill cannot be hid ", says the Bible ; and neither 
can a high note. Better use two singers who can get it 
easily than eighty who have to struggle for it. Think of 
vocal tone as being diamond-shaped: broad and ample 
in the middle ; pointed and small scale at both extremities 
of pitch. 

To be specific, sopranos should generally sing quietly 
above D within the stave, and below G : contraltos should 
generally sing quietly above A within the stave, and below 
E : tenors, above upper E, and below A : and basses, above 
upper B, and below E within the stave. 

A former Chorus Master of Glasgow Choral Union 
would not accept any soprano who could not sing top C 
comfortably and quietly, nor any contralto who could not 
get high G easily, nor any tenor who could not reach 
high A, nor any bass who could not reach bottom E. In 
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a church choir, one would not be quite so inflexible ; but 
these standards should be kept in mind as a definitely 
realisable range ; people who have not developed such 
range within 18 months of joining you should be sus- 
pended (unless you know that the reason is your own 
inability to describe and demonstrate the means of 
development). 

An interesting choir was that of Rutherford Church, 
Dennistoun: its members were unusually co-operative. 
At the beginning, they had the usual hopeless deployment 
of forces ; far too many sopranos, and tenors who were 
not really tenors at all. All voices were tested over a long 
period, moving people experimentally here and there, till 
there existed a most effective balance. I do not say such 
a balance would work everywhere, because I suspect that 
the singers of Rutherford Church were what the biologist 
calls a sport. There were six sopranos, who could all get 
a perfect high C ; six contraltos, who had both high G and 
low F comfortably in their range ; no men tenors, but ten 
women tenors who could sing comfortably and effectively 
an octave below middle C ; and six baritones who could 
purr well enough on low F. The sound of that ensemble 
was most satisfying: the tone cohered beautifully, with no 
loose ends ; the tenors were quite strong enough to sing 
sweetly and richly against the other parts, but without over- 
powering them, and gained in sweetness and clarity the 
higher in pitch they sang. The utter absence of strain was 
notable. (In passing, the upper notes of male tenors are 
sometimes best sung falsetto, where the men are not genuine 
tenors. A hard, clear tone should be cultivated.) 

One thinks of those people with gratitude for permitting 
their master to create a musical instrument that could do 
all that was wanted of a church choir, where some would 
have said the resources simply did not exist. Often, they 
do exist, as they existed there : it all hangs on the willingness 
of your people to adventure and experiment If they will, 
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you can surmount all obstacles. If they refuse, there is 
nothing whatever you can do with them. 



ART IS ESSENTIALLY PERSONAL 

Do not fear to put people out. Either you will be per- 
mitted to, or you will not. If you have the right to, do, 
where you can see it is called for. Do not fear because you 
lack material. It is most unexpected how soon others come 
to you because they have heard that you stand for some- 
thing. Singers who want adventure exist ; if they cannot 
have it, they stay out of choral work. If they hear that an 
opportunity to make something new exists, they will seek 
you out. In ones and twos, but steadily, they will come to 
you. Do not bank on it : do not disintegrate a choir utterly, 
for no one will join a choir that is not a choir at all : but 
believe that your slender forces will be nourished, and they 
will be. 

A choirmaster once cut a church choir down to 2:2:2:2. 
After some time at that strength, he had to tell them that 
he intended to move to a larger church ; to make his suc- 
cessor's job easier for he did not expect to be followed by 
a like minded man he opened the choir seats to all who 
wished to come. People flocked in, and he had a choir of 
thirty-five at the next rehearsal. The thirty-five enjoyed 
themselves hugely, and felt that the sun had risen at last : 
but one of the eight said to him, " We were learning some- 
thing before : we could feel ourselves growing. We shall 
learn nothing now." Probably that was a momentary 
pessimism, but it illustrates the undoubted gain in intimacy 
and awareness that follows a paring away of dead wood. 
Singers who amount to something will join a group like 
that, and stay with it. No man who amounts to anything 
will spend time in the conventional choir, because he is 
fighting a losing battle. 

Here we have the paradox: when we are out first and 
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foremost for music making in abstract terms, without refer- 
ence to personalities, people come in time to realise that 
individually they count for much ; a sense of respect is 
engendered, and a warm sympathy, that becomes precious 
to each. Where we are out to please people, to tickle the 
congregation under the chin ; when we fear to say things 
that are true and need saying, for fear of offending the 
susceptibilities of people who set more store by self esteem 
than they do on the quality of their work ; neither we nor 
they have, or can have, a wholehearted sympathy or even 
affection member for member. An interesting exposition 
in great detail of the personal traits to be found in what he 
calls creators as opposed to second-handers forms the sub- 
stance of Ayn Rand's novel, The Fountainhead ; it is very 
long, and not always grateful to read, but some sentences 
in it are pertinent to the mind of the choirmaster. It should 
be read, I think, because only deep thought and a steadily 
increasing sense of purpose can nerve the choirmaster 
to undergo what he will have to, if his work is truly 
creative. 

By creative, I mean that something should begin with 
him : something should come into being as a result of his 
work that was not there before. The true joy of choir work 
is, that we cannot do it by ourselves ; we have to be united 
with others, if the work is to be done. What is effected in 
us is effected in them : if the quest for perfection makes our 
souls " pure and religious ", as Michael Angelo promised, 
it does theirs also. The obstacle is the fact that most people 
are not creative: nothing begins with them, because they 
are creatures of habit. The battle is to turn them from 
second-handers into creators ; from masks into persons. 
The choir must be a company of artists : it must also be a 
company of persons ; of individual people who have had 
their selfhood developed to the full ; in religious language, 
who have been re-born ; who are able to serve and obey 
because they are capable of authority and independence. 
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What else is free will for? Why should we be free, unless 
it is to grow to ripeness? When the whole man is there, 
" strongest when he stands alone ", with the power of dissent 
in all things, then it is that his assent counts for something. 
That is why we have to be free : that is why we must train 
our singers to do without us ; we must teach them our 
secrets till our presence is unnecessary : it is at that point 
that we have for the first time something uniquely ours to 
give them. When we are most our individual selves ; and 
they are, each separate singer, most themselves ; then it is 
that we can attend to the music, and the real life of art 
comes into being. 

The Rev. F. Brompton Harvey does well to remind us : 
"Art is essentially personal. Regimentation is the one 
thing it cannot endure. The true artist creates because he 
must. He feels that unless he can express his vision, and 
utter the truth within him, life is not worth living. Art is 
not to be created at second-hand, or by compulsion: as 
well order a man to fall in love. The irreducible minimnm 
underlying art is individual integrity. The artist must be 
himself." 



THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF EMOTIONAL TENSION 

It is your business to put your choir in a ferment: that 
ferment will blow the lid off, unless certain elements are 
withdrawn. Other elements will grow there will be a true 
culture to a perception and a proficiency that is infinitely 
suggestible of itself, and infinitely suggestive to the hearer. 

All the time, there is the risk that the old, unregenerate 
self of the singer will get up against that of the master : there 
may be moments of revulsion on both sides ; there may be 
despair, rage, hatred. If there are, it is because we are 
dealing with the forces of the human mind at a level where 
they are shot through with principalities and powers, and 
it is these that we take on " the monsters of the Id " 
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when we choose to work like this.* To work at a shallow 
level is to be conquered by the incoherence, the sloth, the 
tawdriness of man ; by the heaviness and inertia of the 
world. It is not music at all, but amusement. It is not 
putting one's mind to things ; it is trying to take one's mind 
off things. It is not recollection : it is amnesia, a stupid 
blotting-out of understanding. It is not life and growth : 
it is death and decay. 

Only a certain kind of singer will swallow his own bile : 
creative work sparks off ill-feeling in a most curious way. 
The right man will hold it in, and absorb it, though it makes 
him ill. The knowledge that each is doing that leads to a 
brave respect between men : when you have worked like 
that with a man, you have been through battle. There is 
a tie that binds, in such work. 

Lord Tedder, in a letter to The Daily Telegraph, had 
this to say about the schools of the Outward Bound Trust: 
" The boys come to Outward Bound schools to discover 
their capabilities in activities which are largely unfamiliar to 
them. Many of these activities, such as mountain climbing 
and work at sea, ask for determination, powers of endurance, 
and the expression of an implicit obligation to the other 
members of the team or crew. 

" The boys strive to reach their objective, and very nearly 
always reach the point of maximum effort, or breaking 

* Consider Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead's point,t "Belief in the 
possibility of demon possession is not incompatible with the tenets 
of the Christian religion, or contradicted by any reputable scientific 
research. John Wesley often ascribed phenomena which accom- 
panied his preaching to demon possession. Professor Findlay makes 
two interesting observations: first, that Wesley mentions demon 
possession much more in the early days of his field preaching than 
in later years; second, that demon possession is also mentioned 
much more in the early pages of St. Mark than in the records of 
Christ's later ministry. Does the excitement of the early stages of 
a religious revival bring into activity these symptoms? Is it because 
the ' demon ' (? the unconscious) fights against new-birth?" 

t Psychology, Religion and Healing (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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point. Subsequently, they find that the experience and the 
achievement has made an immense contribution to their 
knowledge of their own capabilities. I might quote a case 
which came to my personal knowledge. It was that of a 
boy who was sure of nothing except his inability to achieve 
anything in particular. He told me of his experience at 
the crisis of the major expedition when he was leading his 
patrol. He said that when they were just short of the 
mountain top, he felt he could not continue, and was just 
going to say, * I am going to give up ', when he heard the boy 
behind say he could not go on. On this, he decided that he 
must go on himself, or his whole patrol would fail. Need- 
less to say, they all completed the expedition successfully." 

Why should it be true that, " Technically, singing is a 
splendid game : interpretatively, it is a splendid adventure 
of the soul ", as Scott tells us, unless it is true that choral 
work brings us to the breaking point? To express the 
Ultimate, we must work till we are at the point of maximum 
effort ; till it seems that we cannot go on ; till we surmount 
the breaking point. 

The tension can seem unbearable. Izette de Forest in her 
book The Leaven of Love* describes a moment in psycho- 
analysis which has its origins in a different situation, but 
has similar issues. " To alleviate the tension by interpreting 
the resistance, as many analysts do at the end of the analytic 
hour, deprives the patient of his courageous and needful 
attempt to relive the moment of his life which he so greatly 
dreads, and,in so doing, deprives him of his growing potency. 
This is an easier and less frightening course for the analyst 
than to maintain the resistances. To watch and encourage 
the growth of emotional tension is a difficult and anxious 
task. In this way, however, a lesson is learned by the patient 
through actual experience which no amount of teaching and 
explanation can ever accomplish." 

Experienced choirmasters will recognise the similarity 
* (Gollancz). 
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between this situation and that in rehearsal when they, 
and the work in hand, combine in demands greater than 
the choir believe can be met. It is usual for the frightening 
tension to be dispersed by some such suggestion as, " Do 
not worry : it does not really matter ", because the choir 
would otherwise feel upset, and go home in a sulk. People 
might leave. They might think, " I work hard at my job 
all day, and I come to choir to relax ; not to be made to 
work harder than ever." Or, " This is a voluntary choir. 
We are not paid to do this " as if one would expect to do 
more for money than for love " You have no right to 
expect so much. We only do this for a hobby. You are 
making an issue out of it. We are only amateurs." 

Do you notice the attitude? Where music, singing, the 
spirit, are concerned, these people are " sure of nothing 
except their inability to achieve anything ". If you relax 
the tension, people are themselves again cheerful, familiar, 
defeated ; without courage and potency ; without deter- 
mination, or powers of endurance, and blithely unconscious 
of any real obligation to the other members of the team. 
Maintain the tension, and you will lose some of your mem- 
bers : they cannot stick it : but you will change others. They 
will learn a lesson through actual experience that no amount 
of teaching or explanation can ever accomplish. 

In watching and encouraging the growth of emotional 
tension, remember the laws of harmony : avoid unprepared 
dissonance; no discord by accident; discord in passing, 
rather than on the beat ; discord resolved by step, and not 
(save in the inspired moment) by leap ; discord resolved at 
times by leaving the discordant note where it is, and having 
the rest of the chord move into agreement ; discord brought 
to conscious attention, to be assimilated, and not left to 
grumble like an aching tooth (which means consultation, 
and not hoping that the ache will stop) ; discord a small 
part of a concordant scheme. 

The Observer for Sunday 14 August 1955 reported the 
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achievement of Mr. Igloi, who trained Iharos, Tabori and 
Rozsavolgyi, till they became three of the best middle- 
distance runners in the world. He was asked whether, 
presented with a man of moderate ability but exceptional 
willpower, he could turn him into a four-minute miler. 
" Iharos and Tabori were such men ", he said. The Obser- 
ver went on, " Mr. Igloi's relationship with his men is extra- 
ordinary and, if one leaves aside analogies with religious 
communities, without parallel. Igloi has scarcely left the 
side of his men for five years. He trains them every day 
of the year, four or five hours a day a schedule which 
no one here (except possibly Pirie) would conceive. The 
Hungarians, even so, do not become stale. They improve, 
month by month, year by year. The trainer is the crucial 
figure. Igloi is always there when they start training and 
when they finish. He treats each athlete as a separate case. 
He helps them at times, he says, of spiritual crisis, and they 
discuss the whole range of their private problems with him 
(they are all married) before they mention them to anyone 
else. His life is theirs. 

" Mr. Igl6i is capable of notable phrases. * If the results 
do not come, the trainer should first look for the fault in 
himself ; it is probable he will find it.' c It is the trainer 
who must constantly put higher aims in front of himself/ 
Ultimately, it is the will of the trainer which counts (and 
breaks records) : a runner cannot undertake five hours of 
truly hard training by Himself^ especially if he encounters 
a period of tiredness. 

** The trainer's most difficult task, Mr. Iglbi says, is to 
eliminate jealousy among the brotherhood ; to this end, 
he lets them take it in turns to break records. Under his 
discipline, he says, he has seen the personalities of his 
runners wholly change: high ideals in one sphere are in- 
evitably acompanied by high ideals in others." 

Much of this is echoed by the choir trainer. Precisely 
because high ideals in one sphere are accompanied by high 
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ideals in others, he has seen the personalities of his singers 
wholly change. It is that change that he is after : he wants 
to make, not only new music, but new men. I have spoken 
of " putting the choir in a ferment " ; I have spoken of the 
emotional tension that is sparked off by creative work ; I 
have spoken of surmounting the breaking point: all these 
I have experienced in choir work, and deliberately brought 
into being because I have observed in the work of others, 
and ratified in my own, that these are the conditions under 
which fine singing is done. 

In Battle for the Mind by William Sargant (Pan Books 
2s. 6d.), we read, "Before being able to change be- 
haviour patterns of thought and action in the human 
brain with speed and efficiency, it is apparently necessary 
in many cases to induce some form of physiological brain 
disturbance. The subject may have to be frightened, 
angered, frustrated, or emotionally disturbed in some way 
or another, because all such reactions are likely to cause 
alterations in brain function which may increase his suggest- 
ibility or make him forgo his normal conditioning. Psycho- 
therapeutic techniques that involve merely talking to the 
patient generally prove ineffective." 

We are into ground that is exceedingly hard to put into 
words, because it sounds so cold-blooded and sinister ; to 
the experienced choir-trainer, it is familiar ground, as it is 
to anyone who has sung under men such as the late Sir 
Hugh Roberton or Charles Kennedy Scott. What happens, 
very roughly, is something like this (I speak, remembering 
rehearsals under Scott): the trainer becomes by turns all 
that his singers need him to become in order to project in 
their minds an image of the work to be done ; one undergoes 
a temporary loss of identity, in that one neither knows nor 
cares who or what one is, or was ; music to which one 
could never have risen, because it articulates a depth of 
feeling and of insight completely beyond ordinary everyday 
experience, suddenly becomes the fitting word ; one's soul 
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expands and soars, and fills with terror and delight ; the 
sensitiveness, the command, the authenticity, the humility, 
the reverence, the will, of the master become one's own ; 
it is as if one has become a living, sentient extension of his 
powers ; it is as if one is within a new and greater body ; it 
is as if one had been re-born, without weakness and shame, 
but with the Light of Life illuming all. 

I must explain that the sense of terror, though very real, 
to catch the breath, is close to delight, and is rather awe 
at the vision than fear of the person. The master may 
roar with anger (not feigned) and disgust ; he may be what 
Sargant would call frightening ; but I do not remember 
feeling despised or rejected in my own person, nor that 
others did so ; probably, the loss of the sense of one's own 
identity is protective here : I do remember marvelling that 
any man should care so deeply how I sang. I think it was 
then that I realised the importance of the song ; and that 
the concern was, that my lack of skill should not negate or 
spoil it : I remember, too, that the anger and condemnation 
was not a personal thing from man to man, but directed 
against that in me which would harm the song ; perhaps 
because of that, I blessed it and was grateful. 

I remember two things more ; first, the depth and dura- 
tion of Scott's and Roberton's friendships with their singers 
(rather like the friendship of pastor and flock, or father and 
child) ; and the fact that, though these powers left one in 
large measure as the master ceased this deliberate projection 
of will, the vision did not, and in time the powers themselves 
in some degree remained. I do not mean by that to claim 
that Elijah's mantle could be divided among such as cast 
lots for it, but that the power to envisage how Scott would 
approach a new work remained. 

That this is by no means purely my own experience I 

know, to cite but one example, by the technical address 

of the Glasgow Phoenix Choir. In theory, they have no 

business singing as well as they do ; but it is plain that 
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Sir Hugh Roberton's vision is alive in many people at the 
present time. 

Need it be said that vision and technique go hand in 
hand? Perhaps it need : " It is the technique of expression 
that we are in search of ", wrote Scott, whose own search 
is so graphically portrayed by Professor Arthur Hutchings 
of the University of Durham, as follows* : 

"Charles Kennedy Scott, lover of the sixteenth century, 
never let his flair for beauty be governed by a composer's 
repute. It is our luck that this great man and artist loved 
Delius's choral masterpieces ; that he is with us after another 
world war ; and that The Pheobus Singers show his ideals 
in an age of poor singing. Beecham himself was among 
the foremost to honour the name of Charles Kennedy Scott, 
having been impelled on several occasions, especially the 
1929 Festival, to express his appreciation of the work 
done by Scott before handing over, for final rehearsal with 
orchestra, the finest choral body, both by selection and 
training, which has been heard in our time. 

" Scott was, and is, exacting in his demands, and neither 
the singers of The Philharmonic Choir nor those of The 
Oriana Madrigal Society would have tolerated the storm of 
his anger unusually severe even for a musician at what 
they thought adequate performance, had he not been able 
to prove to them that they had previously no knowledge of 
their own powers, and little knowledge of the composer's 
intentions. 

"Unfortunately, Scott's standards and ability to reach 

toward them are unique: if he tried to form new choral 

bodies like the Philharmonic or the Oriana, would this 

generation submit to his whip? Would it fill the hall for 

the performance of any of the big choral classics? Does 

that section of the public which knew not Queen's Hall in 

the twenties and early thirties recognise not only that it 

has never heard a choral body of professional standard 

* Delius (Macnaillan). 
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comparable with that of orchestral teams, never heard a 
crescendo more thrilling than that of the finest orchestra, 
a pianissimo as intense and controlled as that of perfectly 
drilled strings, but also that it has never heard even the 
English vowels?" 

Scott features a good deal in these pages, for these 
reasons : he, more than any man, probably, who has ever 
lived or ever will live, has succeeded in creating the choral 
embodiment of complete and utter beauty ; because he has 
done it, we know it can be done, and we know we cannot 
rest from attempting to do it ; he has done it as we must 
try to do it, through an intrinsically religious approach to 
the art, an ultra-sensitivity to poetic English, a divination 
of the natural forces of the body and their employment in 
purposeful and integrated work and, most of all, an intrin- 
sically religious relationship with his singers, effecting a 
marked change and development of character. 

We may say to Professor Hutchings, who wrote in 1948, 
that this generation gladly submits to Scott's leadership: it 
is the young, almost above all, who love him and venerate 
him for his selfless service of the ideal in beauty, truth and 
goodness. Long may it be so ! 

There are dangers in the work. One danger is nerves. 
Nerves play a part in making the sound volatile, so that it 
shimmers and is iridescent. The danger of nerves is that 
they lead to a condition of irascibility. G. K. Chesterton 
tells us of Dickens, (t His selfishness was a selfishness of the 
nerves. If a window would not open for him, he would 
smash it". The very urgency that calls the thing alive 
when the time is ripe can wreck the work for us if ft rules 
us, instead of our ruling it. 

It is dangerous to admire storms of anger from master to 
choir. They are, for us, usually a mistake. They spring 
too often from an assumption that we have explained the 
business fully, and that the choir are wilfully withholding 
qualities that they oould supply. Given that I chose the 
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singers, I have never yet been able honestly to claim that 
my own understanding of essentials was so complete, and 
my exposition of them so clear and simple, that the blame 
for imperfection could not be laid at my door. Patiently, 
patiently, patiently, we must think of simpler and simpler 
phrases, clearer and clearer instruction, repeated and re- 
peated and repeated : for any repetition may be for some 
singer the golden moment when the truth becomes active 
and his own. 



THE TERRIBLE CRYSTAL 

" God has laid on man the duty of being free : of safe- 
guarding freedom of spirit ; no matter how difficult that may 
be, or how much sacrifice and suffering it may require ", 
says Nicolas Berdyaev.* " The awakening of creative energy 
is inner liberation, and is accompanied by a sense of free- 
dom. Creativeness is the way of liberation." Only the 
creative artist knows how differently his work could have 
gone : at how many points he was called on to make this or 
that decision, apparently arbitrarily, without much to choose 
between them. The sense of inevitability that accompanies 
our reception of a work of art is by no means always there 
at its creation : the work could, perhaps legitimately, have 
taken another course, which would have seemed just as 
inevitable to the appreciative eye or ear. 

The Very Rev. W. R. Inge says: "Faith includes an 
element of will ; and the office of will is not to register 
experience, but to make it." While we are in the actual 
toil of creation, the will is important: the flesh cannot 
remain weak for long if the will is determined to have its 
way. Choir training continually leads to a battle of wills, 
because the singers are determined to preserve their old 
identity, and will not lose themselves in the music ; it is 
the master's duty to " break the hardness of the heart of 
*The Meaning of the Creative Act (Gollancz). 
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man ", in order to make, by means of the broken and con- 
trite heart, an offering that is not to be despised. 

There are two kinds of hardness : there is the hardness 
of wrong, which covets the private end and will not pursue 
the universal ; that leads to soft, ineffectual art: there is 
the hardness of right, which will martyr itself and crucify 
others, in order to voice the universal ; that leads to art 
having a life of its own, inviolable, bright, brilliant and 
glorious, with the hardness of a diamond. Naomi Lewis 
has written of Dylan Thomas that, " For all the Welsh 
magic, what he ultimately lacked both as man and poet 
was a kind of tempered hardness the terrible crystal that 
poetry also needs ". All art needs it, in order to evoke 
from the perceiving heart an acknowledgement of the right- 
ness, the inevitability, of the way it has gone : as I have 
said, that inevitability may be illusory, in that the artist 
may recall points at which he had to choose between more 
than one way of going on ; yet it can be real enough, in that 
we assent wholeheartedly to that way. 

There seems to be a law that a work of art is authentic 
only when the artist forsakes all other loyalties, in order 
single-mindedly to bring his work to fruition. " The terrible 
crystal " of poetry reflects the tempered hardness of the 
artist's mind and will ; a hardness which shows itself in what 
appears to be (may, indeed, actually be) a cruel indifference 
to his singers' frailties, when the artist is a choirmaster. 

A most illuminating passage is to be found in The Very 
Rev. W. R. Inge's essay,* "Hellenism in Christianity " : " It 
is often said that modern man has entirely lost the Greek 
love of beauty. This is, I think, untrue. It is curious that 
modern critics of the Greeks have not called attention to 
the aesthetic obtuseness which showed itself in the defective 
reaction of the ancients against cruelty. The same callous- 
ness appears in the Italian cities at the Renaissance. 

** I cannot avoid the conclusion that it is connected in 
* In The Church in the World (Longmans, Green). 
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some obscure way with the artistic creativeness of these 
two closely similar epochs. The extreme sensitiveness to 
physical suffering that characterises modern civilisation 
arose with industrialism, and is most marked in the highly 
industrialised countries. It has synchronised with the 
complete eclipse of spontaneous and unconscious artistic 
production, which we deplore in our time. 

" I am convinced that we have here a case of transferred 
aesthetic sensibility. We can walk unmoved down the 
streets of Plaistow, but we cannot bear to see a horse beaten. 
The Athenians set up no Albert Memorials, but they tortured 
slave-girls in their law courts, and sent their prisoners 
to work in the horrible galleries of the Laureion silver 
mines." 

It looks, does it not, as if artistic creativeness grew from 
roots in the mind that can equally easily flower into cruelty? 
It also looks as if the transfer of aesthetic sensibility to an 
identification with suffering, can cut off the fertile springs 
of imagination. No wonder our church choirs are so bad, 
when (as a chorister said to me witheringly), " they are too 
Christian to put anybody out ". The Christian will naturally 
identify himself with suffering; but he will not permit 
artistic values to be nullified in order to pander to vanity 
and pride. 

The reason for such insistence on the removal of certain 
people is three-fold : first, artistically they will not, cannot, 
make the grade ; second, while they are there, no one else 
can make it, for artistic perception is a delicate thing, and 
the presence of an insensitive person can prevent it, though 
that person says nothing, and does nothing ; thirdly, and 
most seriously (if I may quote Erich Fromm*), " It would 
seem that the amount of destructiveness to be found in 
individuals is proportionate to the amount by which expan- 
siveness is curtailed. By this, we do not refer to individual 
frustrations of this or that instinctive desire, but to the 
* The Same Society (Routledge & Kegan Paul). 
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thwarting of the whole of life, the blockage of spontaneity 
of the growth and expression of man's sensuous, emotional, 
and intellectual capacities. Life has an inner dynamism of 
its own ; it tends to grow, to be expressed, to be lived. 

" It seems that if this tendency is thwarted, the energy 
directed toward life undergoes a process of decomposition, 
and changes into energies directed toward destruction." 

This is true. If your singers are not absolutely with 
you, pouring out their energies creatively at your direction, 
with the best will in the world they will be unable to stop 
themselves engendering unharmonious relationships, and 
an atmosphere which is the inevitable destruction of artistic 
achievement, and even of kindly feeling. 

Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be likeminded, having the same 
love ; being of one accord, of one mind. 

Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers; for what 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? And 
what communion hath light with darkness? 

Wherefore come out from among them, and be ye 
separate, scdth the Lord ; and I will receive you. 

St. Paul 



SENSATION MAY BE A PRAYER 

I am glad that Fromm links the sensuous, emotional and 
intellectual capacities of man. It is the sensuous side of 
choir training that is consistently under-valued : we seem to 
tMnfc it too dangerous to be mentioned. The words sense, 
sensuous, sensual, sensible, and sensitive are alike in mean- 
ing, as well as in structure: they are aspects of the same 
thing. 

In The Last Chronicle of Barsetshire, by Anthony Trol- 
lope, the artist Conway Dalrymple is asking his lady to sit 
for a picture of the Old Testament murderess Jael. She 
demurs at being asked to sit for a picture of an evil woman. 
He argues with her, pointing out the insipid faces of the 
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heroines portrayed in ckssical painting, and saying that, 
when an artist wants to paint a wicked woman, he looks 
for the finest face he can get This is a dark and rather 
repellent truth to most people, but it is borne out by Milton's 
words about Lucifer, in Paradise Lost : " Thou wast perfect 
in all thy ways, till evil was found in thee ", and can be of 
service to us. 

We fear sensation in the crude physical sense : indeed, 
I hardly know why I wrote " crude ", for sensation in the 
physical sense can be exquisitely refined. We should be 
unreachable, were it not for our senses. The Swiss philo- 
sopher Amiel rightly claims, " Sensation may be a prayer ; 
and self-abandonment, an act of devotion ". 

Our singers, and we, must use our senses in the work: 
we must bring them into play as the only means of engaging 
the requisite energy and force to produce a sound worth 
hearing, " That mind and soul, according well " powerless 
and silent without the body "may make one music as 
before, but vaster ". 

The Times for 18 May 1957 spoke of Dame Edith 
SitwelTs " sensuous awareness of texture ", and her insist- 
ence on the " force with which the interplay of vowel and 
consonant projects a poetic image ". The writer deplores 
the separation of form and idea in every branch of art, 
saying that, " The makers of good ideas take far too little 
trouble in giving them the appropriate form, while too in- 
tense a preoccupation with technique often conceals an 
inner void ". " The great merit of Dame Edith SitwelTs 
lecture ", continues the writer, " is that it reasserts the spirit 
of dedication. That alone can bring the artist back into 
contact with a public which is in danger of forgetting its 
need of him." 

I find these contentions deeply interesting : it is not likely 
that anybody preoccupied with technique would waste his 
time in church choir training ; his opportunities and re- 
sources are too limited : it is likely indeed, it is a fact 
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that the makers (or, in our case, the preservers) of traditional 
truths take far too little trouble in giving them the appro- 
priate form the form that belongs to them by virtue of 
their place in public worship. For that reason, we have 
largely lost contact with the congregation and, worse, a 
true spirit of dedication : we have ceased to embody truth 
to give it a physical form with a life of its own. 

The Times says, " The most difficult musician will estab- 
lish a contact with his public sooner or later, if his control 
of his own techniques is sufficiently sure. Such contact is 
possible only by establishing a mastery over one's material 
not less taut than the concept behind it." In other words, 
our music makes sense to people, is relevant to their needs, 
and reasserts the spirit of dedication, only when we become 
fully occupied with the means by which our artistic ends 
are to be gained. Technique is the tissue of significance. 
Dame Edith Sitwell, in the Herman Ould memorial lecture 
discussed by The Times, speaks of " the fierce animal line 
that conveys vigour and fire ", and says that many critics 
of our time have a mousy fear of vigour, of splendour, 
which they regard as in " bad taste, like wearing a diamond 
necklace on a golf course ". 

Here we have the conventional opposed to the daring ; the 
respectable opposed to the dangerous ; the timid opposed to 
the bold ; the sensuous opposed to the frigid these words 
of temperature are interesting : note the idea of frigidity on 
the one hand, associated with greyness ; and sensuousness, 
associated with warmth, on the other: the acme of warmth 
is fire, which is the primitive source of heat and colour and 
light, and stands in Dame Edith's mind for vigour and 
splendour ; it is one of her favourite words. Church 
musicians will fear with some reason that the daring will 
become the immodest ; the bold, outrageous ; the sen- 
suous, sensual. I am indebted to Mr. Peter Astbury for 
the thought that sensuality is sensuousness become insen- 
sitive ; but there is admittedly a thin line between them. 
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In the hands of the true artist, we need not fear the 
degeneration of primitive energies into their lower forms : 
the artist is used to dealing with dangerous and crude 
material ; it is his business to transmute it into fine forms : 
but he cannot do without it ; the stuff must be there first 
before any fine form is possible: the raw energies of the 
body in their youthful vigour and prime must be the material 
of the choir trainer. 

As Arnold Bennett put it, " Humanity walks on a thin 
crust over terrific abysses" ; and the knowledge of the body, 
and a conscious interest in it, has undoubtedly led men and 
women to destruction : yet without the knowledge and the 
interest, nothing can be done. Moreover, the interest at 
any rate is generally there, and takes the path to destruction 
because no other outlet is apparent ; there is no possibility 
of sublimation for these flaming and ardent energies, it is 
thought, other than games or athletics, which permit the 
mind no expression at all. 

We have in our hands the true answer: the fullest and 
most muscular use of the body ; the liveliest and noblest 
use of the mind ; the loftiest aspiration of the emotions ; 
and the richest blessing of the spirit. It is Dame Edith 
Sitwell who is most insistent on a return to the savagery 
of the senses: it is Dame Edith Sitwell who offers us the 
happiest definition of the purpose of poetry : " It is the 
deification of reality. It should make all our days holy 
to us" 

Says Hegel,* "The Beautiful is essentially the spiritual 
making itself known sensuously: presenting itself in 
sensuous, concrete existence: but in such a manner that 
that existence is wholly and entirely permeated by the 
spiritual; so that the sensuous is not independent, but 
has its meaning solely and exclusively through the 
spiritual, and in the spiritual, and exhibits not itself but 
the spiritual". 

*The Philosophy of Religion (Hall, 1895). 
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All flesh is not the same flesh: it is sown in corruption ; 
it is raised in incorruption. It is sown in dishonour ; it is 
raised in glory: it is sown in weakness; it is raised in power. 
It is sown a natural body: it is reused a spiritual body. 

There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. 
Howbeit, that was not first which is spiritual, but that which 
is natural ; and afterward that which is spiritual. 

The first man is of the earth, earthy: the second man is 
the Lord of Heaven. 

St. Paul 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TRULY MUSICAL MIND 

I have spoken often, in these pages, of music as music ; 
of music being truly musical. What are the characteristics 
of the truly musical mind? Evidence suggests that they 
are in some measure the characteristics of the mind of 
Bach. Ernest Newman, in an essay on Bach, says* : 
"Baroque is not a phenomenon of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries alone: it is a recurrent phenomenon 
in art: the ancient Greeks had their baroque. It is some- 
thing that always happens when two main factors coincide 
in point of time a great store of technique, transmitted 
and personal, and an enormous heightening of sensibility. 
When this occurs, we get, on the one hand, an insistence 
(that sometimes becomes exaggerated) on images of spiritual 
tension and suffering ; on the other hand, a kind of lust of 
technique, that shows itself in the elaboration (sometimes 
the over-elaboration) of one favourite feature of the creator's 
art." 

This " lust of technique " is associated, says Newman, 
with an enormous heightening of sensibility: you notice 
Newman's link of sensibility or sensitivity with a " kind 
of lust ". One would thinfr that this would be an evil thing : 

* From the World oi Music (Calder, 21s.). 
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it is certainly a dangerous thing : and yet, in a peculiar way, 
the religious aspect of art hangs on it. 

Every great choir has been created by a man of heightened 
sensibility : the choir has been great by virtue of its sur- 
render to the personality of its trainer : each singer has taken 
as his motto, " Not I, but the choirmaster in me ", and so 
the music has been the embodiment of this heightened sen- 
sibility the vision of a single man writ large. By means 
of exactly such a tension, the choir has become in toto the 
incarnation of the trainer, and, through his choir, the trainer 
has become, in a way, no longer a man, but a mouth emit- 
ting sounds ; no longer a private mouth, but the universal 
voice, the voice of " the hero's immovable core ", " a voice 
somewhat above a mortal mouth ". This is the exaltation 
of the individual with a vengeance! Some might claim 
that it is the deification of the individual : so it is ; not in 
the sense of a Hitler, to whom others must bow and scrape 
because of a deference exacted by force ; but in the sense 
that the quest for perfection has in it something that is god- 
like, so that the individual mounts up with wings, as eagles, 
to the full stature of his being. ** We shall assert ideas ; 
not persons : Man ; not men ", says Scott, and we do Scott's 
intention no violence if we choose to think of the Man as 
the Word that we make flesh in our singing. 

Says Newman, " Handel, with the public listener always 
in his mind's eye, does not insist on his counterpoint after 
the moment when he conceives that it would be a little irk- 
some for the average man to follow him : Bach, with no 
public to think of, lets the inner logic of his subjects have 
its own way, purely for their own sake, for his, and for those 
after him who can delight after enthusiastic and painstaking 
study, in the musical result People like Rochlitz were as 
well aware as any of us today that there was something in 
Bach's mind that made it, for all time, the epitome of the 
musical mind at its most truly musical : this, we say as we 
examine this or that great work of his, is how music might 
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write itself if no human apparatus were needed between the 
first conception and the final result." 

And it was Handel, with the public listener always in his 
mind's eye, who prated of the heavens opening ; as seeing 
the great God himself! Which, we ask ourselves, is the 
religious approach to music? That of Handel, who does 
not insist on the counterpoint after the moment when he 
conceives that it would be a little irksome for the average 
man to follow him? Or that of Bach, with no public to 
think of, who lets the inner logic of his subjects have its 
own way, purely for their own sake, for his, and for those 
after him who can delight, after enthusiastic and pains- 
taking study, in the musical result? Can we doubt that 
the religious approach is that of the musical mind at its 
most truly musical : at its most faithful : at its height of 
integrity? And can we deny that music at its most truly 
musical is the joint product of an enormous heightening of 
sensibility, and " a kind of lust of technique " ? An insist- 
ence on images of spiritual tension and suffering there may 
be, and the aspect of suffering especially may justifiably be 
said to be exaggerated in some of Bach's work. At its best, 
however, the heightened sensibility and the lust of technique 
bear fruit in a spiritual tension which is the very substance 
of rapture ; and rapture is surely the heart of religious 
experience. 

There is no energy in air at atmospheric pressure : there is 
no energy in human life at its normal, everyday level. The 
voice of the ordinary singer is coarse and shouty ; only when 
nervous excitement works on him, so that he is wrought 
up, is the shout exalted into the true singing note. Singing 
is the music of living flesh and blood ; for that reason, it 
is the most intimate link between performer and hearer 
known in music. Excitement is the keynote, in singing ; 
and excitement is exactly what ordinary people cannot com- 
mand at will. That is why they must be played on, and 
worked up, and broken down, till they catch fire. That 
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excitement which Newman calls the " lust of technique " 
is what pulls the man together and employs the full 
physical strength in a concentration of energy that conspires 
to unite the whole being. 

There is a parallel between Scott's words, " Great an 
is essentially selective, aristocratic", and the enormously 
heightened sensibility attributed to the aristocrat of fable 
and story. You may recall the fairy tale of the Princess 
whose noble blood was proved by her coming down to 
breakfast black and blue from the pummelling of a pea on 
which she had slept, though seven mattresses supervened 
between them. That sensibility is a combination of muscles, 
nerves, imagination and temperament : all must be quick- 
silver, alive, dancing on tip-toe, resilient, light, off the earth ; 
tremendously forceful, infinitely tensed, balanced on the 
razor's edge ; plumbing hell, and scaling heaven ; the 
gamut of vice and virtue ; ready to put a girdle round the 
earth before the pulse beat twice. Think of the racehorse, 
and the carthorse, to name the aristocrat and the peasant 
of the equine world: the racehorse unable to keep still, 
eager, ardent for activity. It is this nose for activity 
" an odour wild beyond the sense " that distinguishes the 
trained singer. 

We choose the singer for these things : COMPREHENSION 
(the capacity to use the mind ; to understand purely intel- 
lectual processes, and to direct the forces of the body by 
the conscious mind), CO-OPERATION (willingness to learn ; 
to admit a new loyalty to the choirmaster ; to be played 
on as an instrument ; to sink individuality in the mass, or 
to assert it as required), POWER OF HEARING (making sense 
of the notes ; tuning finely ; adjusting to delicate shades 
of vowelling or volume), QUALITY OF VOICE (steadiness ; 
concentration of tone into a fine melodious line ; range of 
voice, especially on high notes, which should be attainable 
easily and quietly), and EXCITABILITY (the capacity to acquire 
an enormously heightened sensibility ; an excess of nervous 
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apprehension in the classical sense of taking hold that 
does not disintegrate, but integrates into an unusual com- 
pression of breath, dilation of nostril, and pliant tension of 
body in a veritable lust of technique). 

Aspiration, in the sense of drawing breath, of # -making, 
becomes synonymous with aspiration, in the sense of a 
strong desire for something better, of soul- or self -making. 
This nervous excitement, transmuted into physical excite- 
ment, leads to a high and compressed breath, with instan- 
taneous recoil and recovery of breath as each musical phrase 
ends, and to a wondrously vital and delicate choral sound. 

The excitement of the nervous system ; the early inter- 
ference with, and subsequent development of, respiration ; 
lead to a heightened even to a visionary consciousness. 
What he bears in his body as he sings, you will find you bear 
in yours as you direct, through kinesthetic sympathy. The 
choir and you become united, and exalted at times to the 
plane of rapture, where you know such as may be known 
of the mind of God. 

Aldous Huxley has made it clear in Heaven and Hell 
(Chatto & Windus, 5s.) that mystical states are synonymous 
with super-consciousness, and that that is the result of an 
interference with the normal condition of the brain, brought 
about by physical means : the sacramental element in choral 
singing is, that this mystical level is reached, not by such 
immersion in physical states as deadens intellect, but by a 
quickening of both : the intellect is wide awake ; the body, 
tense, gathered together : it is the whole man the new man 
that makes his offering to the Lord. 

I may have given the impression of the choirmaster as 
an omniscient being whose word is at all times to be law: 
that would be nonsense. If the singer has far to go, the 
master has much further ; if the singer becomes conscious 
of himself, and is called to find within himself new insights, 
powers and grace, the master is challenged at a depth which 
seems at first utterly impossible to reach. New occasions 
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teach new duties, indeed, and bring new temptations (es- 
pecially the idolatry of skill) which threaten spiritual death. 
I have said that we are to work for the genesis of the 
new man : that, by restricting the conversation of music to 
holiness, the old man in Adam may die, and this mortality 
put on immortality. We cannot work for it, or teach it, 
without leaving it : as we go on, we may well confess with 
Isaac Watts, 

But oh! The glories of Thy mind 
Leave all our soaring thoughts behind! 
A sacred reverence checks our songs, 
And praise sits silent on our tongues. 
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